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PREFACE: 


F* would enlarge this Preface beyond its due Bounds, 
* to attempt to prove the Advantage of a Rhetorical 
Syſtem in general, in order to a right Underſtanding of _ 
the Claſſicks: I ſhall therefore only briefly acquaint the 
Reader, what Laws [ preſcribed to my ſelſ, and have ftrid- 
ly obſerved, in this Compolition, / /ar as it is ny 6wn, 
the Latin Definitions being mol Farnaby's ; and then 
the particular Manner, in which I uſe it. | 
Firſt, I determined, for Method's Sake, in the Eng- 
gliſh Syſtem, to allow a Diftich for every Figure, which 
in the Latin is generally explained in on? Line, and jyme- 
times leſs : becauſe our Language, being not ſo conciſe as 
the Latin, could not in fo few Words give, in an intelli- 
gible and eaſy Turn of Expreſſion, a full and ern De fi- 
nition of the Figure, its Nature and Uſe; with ſuch Ob- 
ſervation, as is ſometimes equally neceſſary with the de, 
Definition. 8 | | 5 
Next I reſulved, that the Name »f the Figure ſhould 
begin the Diſtich, or have only a Monoſyllable before it: 
becauſe, had it been pluced in the Middle or End of the 
Arſt, or any Part of the ſecond Line; it is certain, the 
Memory might not be able imm diately to recolled the 
Beginning of the Definition: whereas now, no ſooner is 
there Mention male of the Name, than that eaftly full;avs 
ina natural Orden; which, I believe, adds conſiderably 
to the Work. Vb 5 FO] 
Thirdly, I have taken Care to ſeparate the Example 
from the Rule : becauſe Boys are often apt, to lay an e- 
qual Streſs on every Mord contained in the Rule; and ge- 
nerally want Judgment, to diſtinguiſh belwwixt that, and 
the Example that illuſtrates it. Beſid:s, it aces not ſeem 
to me ſo proper, to give the Example in Verſe.; becauſe the 
| Meaſure muſt require ſome Words, to which the Rule adds 
no Weight in that particular Circumſflance : whereas in 


this Scheme 1 ba ve choſen ſuch Examples, as I thought 
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iv The NET A EE. | 
moſi proper, eaſy, and familiar, and beſt adapted to the 
Defign of the Figure 3 without adding one Word more, 
than was abſulutely neceſſary to compleat the Senſe. 
Fourthly, becauſe the Names of the Figures, except- 
ing very few, are Greek Words, and conſequently can- 
not excite in their Mind the proper Ideas affixed to them, 
without a tolerable Acquaintunce with the Original; I 
O git would be very neceſſary to tranſlate them into 
Engliſh, and alſo to give their Derivations from the 
Greek ; that the young Student may not only underſtand 
oe Figuie 1% % but alſo the purticuiar Meaning of ils 
is. | 


re 


- Pieface to Mr. HoLuks's Rhetorick. 


TJHAT now remains, is lo mention the Imprewe— 
ments made in this Piece, and to whom we are 
obliged for them. Having loked oer ſome Performances 
for this Purpoſe, none came ſo near the original Deſign, 
as Mr. Holwes's, 4% whom the Publick is mucb indebted 
for his otber Labours, in improving the Education of 
Youth, Cn atteniively conſide ring his Art of Rhetotick, 
ave were immediately led to make Uſe of it ; be having 
introduced his Syſtem with an Expianation of it; Nature 
and Uſe, printirg.out the Parts of a Theme and an Ora- 
tion, with which the Knowledge of Rhetorick 7s ſo con- 
nected, that the Ability of performing with Excelleiicy 
one or other depends on the proper diſpoſing of Words and 
Sentences, and jo connecting them as to have all the Ad- 
vantage of Language, which is centered in Rhetorick, 
This Knowledge has been hitherto confined to the learn- 
ed Languages; and it has been thought that Inflances of 
its Uſe were no where to be found, but in the Claſſicks: 
which has erected ſuch a Veneration for them, as to deprive 
every other Per formance of any Merit in that May. 
Upon how unfair a Foundation this Super ſiructure has 
been raiſed, muſt appear from this Performance; in which 
the Trove, Figure, Allegory, Cc. being the Flowers 
8 N | 1 collected 
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ed from the Bed of Rhetorick, are illuſtrated from 


the Sacred Writings, This may in Time give them that 
Dignity they merit, in this Particular; and add to the 

| Rewerence and Reſpect, every intelligent Being ſhould pay 
to the Word of Gop. . 

This Performance is peculiarly adapted to the Englith 
Reader: and, as our Language of late is riſing to a Dignt- 
ty its Natives would gladly ſee eſtabliſhed, nuthing can 
engage a Fundneſs. for it, more than a Piece (however 
diminutive) that points out her Beauties, and ſhews that 
be is not leſs deſtitute of them than any other Tongue. 

That the Scholar therefore may have ame Pieces ready 
for his Praxis, wwe have ſelected ſome of the moſt capital 
: Pieces from Engliſh Authors, as Inſtances of the ſeveral 
Paſſions of the Mind, and the different Modes of 


Speech; which by a proper Uſe, under the Inſpedion 
of his Teacher, may enable him in Time to ſpeak with. 


Fluency and Elegance, and remove a criminal Modeſty, 
f ſo frequently 2 Bar 40 Genius. e 25 


1 
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O F THE 


Namts of the FIGURE of 


Note, The numeral Nee following the N ames of 


the Figures of Speech, ſhew where the Diſtich both in 
Englith 4nd Latin is 7o be found. | 


\Nigma 


A\tiologia 


Aliegoria 
Anacœnöſis 


Anadiplöſis 


Anaphora 
Anaſtrophe 
Antanacläſis 


Antimeria 
Antimetäbole 
Antiphraſis 


Antiptöſis 
Antitheſis 
Antonomaſia 


Aphaerefis 
 Apocope 


Apophaſis 
Aporia 


Apoſiopeſis 


Apöſtrophe 


Appositio 


Aſteiſmus 


Alſy'ndeton 
Catachrefis 
Charientiſmus 


Climax 


Diacretis 
Dialyton 


Diaſy'rmus 
Diaſtole 


be 5008 
Ecthlipſis 
Llleiphs 


Enällage 


Dae 
Epanados 
Epanalepſis 


Epanorthöſis 


Epenthefis 
Epiphonema 
Epiſtrophe 


Epitrope 
Epizeusĩs 


Erotéſis 
Evocatio 
Helleniſmus 
Hendiadys 


Homoitoteleaton 


Hypallage _ 
Hyperbaton - 
Hyperbole 
Hy'phen 


| Hypotypoſis 


Hy ſteron 


 Incrementum 


In vërſio 


| Ironia 


Litotes 


| Metalepſis 
 Metaphora 


Metatheſis 


CONTENTS, Ec. 
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CONTENTS to Mr. Holmes's Rherorick, 


A 

CTION, 

Allegory 
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| Pelial's Speech 
Brutus's Oration 
Prutus's Soliloquy 


Gt 


| Caſſius, temptingBrutus 62 
Seren 


| Catiline, an Account of 45 


his Speech 48 
In Engliſn 50 
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Compoſition 35 
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527 for juſt speak 
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Galgacus's Speech 78 
H 


_ Hamlet's Soliloquy 67 | 


Henry the gth's 76 
Homoioteleuton 43 
Hyperbole 37 
re, 8 40 


lago, exciting Othello to | 


| Rage | 68 
Invention 23 
Irony | 36 

M. 
Macbeth's Soliloquy 76 
Metabaſis 39 
Metaphor | 36 
Metonymy 36 
ap 
Oration, its Parts and Kinds 
2 
Orators, how to be 9 


acceptable 45 
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Theme, its Nature and 
Parts, with the Exam- 
ple 34 

Tropes 36 
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Voice, how to be uſed #3- 


THE 


Arr of RHETORICK. 


The four proper TROPEs. 


M. . . Metaphor, in place of proper Words, 1 
# a F Reſemblance puts; and Dreſs to Speech 
| BY Fs affords. 

K . A Metonymy does new Names impoſe, 2 
And Things for Things by near Relation ſhews. _ 


Synecdoche the Whole for Part doth take; . 3 
Or, of a Part for Whole, Exchange doth wake, 50 
An Irony, diſſembling with an Air, 4 


Thinks otherwiſe than what the Words declare. 


E 


1. A Tide (Exceſs) of Paſſion. Breathe on 3 my En- 
terprizes, The golden (pure, uniainted) Age. 2. The Inven- 
ter is taken for the Invented; as, Mars (War) rages. The Au- 
thor, for his Works; as, read Horace, i. e. his Writings. The In- 
ſtrument, for the Cauſe ; as, his Tongue (Eloquence) defends him. 
The Matter, for the Thing made; as, the Steel (Sword) conquers. 
The Effect, for the Cauſe; as, cold Deaih, i, e. Death, which 
makes cold. The Subject containing, for the Thing contained: 50 
as, the Mace (Magiſtrate) comes. 3. en Summers, i. e. Vears, 
have I lived under this Roof, i. e. Houſe. Now the Year, i e. 


Spring, is the moſt beautiful. 4. Pairly done, i. e. nnn, 
done. Good Boy, i, e. Bad Boy: 


Taxi Engliſhed, 


1. Tranſlation, 2. Changing of Names. 3. Comprehenſion. 
4 Diſſimulation. | | — 
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The Ax 'r of RHETORICK. 
Affections of Trop 5. 


A Catachreſis Words too far doth ſtrain : 5 6 


Rather from ſuch Abuſe of Speech refrain. 

Hyperbole ſoars high, or creeps too low; 6 
Exceeds the Truth, Things wonderful to ſhew. 

By Metalepſis, in one Word combin'd EY 
More Tropes than one you eaſily may find. 

An Allegory Tropes continues ij, 8 


Which with new Graces every Sentence fill. 


Tors improperly accounted ſo. 


Antonomafia proper Names imparts, | 1 
From Kindred, Country, Epithets, or Arts. | 
 Litotes doth more Senſe than Words include, 10 
And often by two Negatives hath ſtood. 5 
Dnomatopœia coins a Word from Sound, 11 


By which alone the Meaning may be found. 
EXAMPLES. 


g. The Man, i. e. Chief, of the Flock. He threatens, i. e. pro- 
- miſes, a Favour, 6. He runs ſwifter than the Wind, i. e. very 
fwiftly, - 7. Euphrates, (i. e. Meſopotamia, 1. e. its inhabitants) 
moves War. 8. Venus grows cold without Ceres and Bacchus, 
i. e. Love grows cold without Bread and Wine. 9. There goes 
Irus, i. e. a poor Man. Facides, i. e. Achilles, conquered. 
The Carthaginian, 1. e. Hannibal, won the Field. Cytherea, i. 
e. Venus, wor ſhipped in the Iſland fo called. The Philoſopher, 
i, e. Ariſtotle, aſſerted ſo. The Poet, i. e. Virgil, ſings Æneas. 
10. I neither praiſe your Gifts, nor deſpiſe them; i. e. I diſ- 
praiſe your Gifts, yet I accept them. 11. Flies buzz, i. e. make 
a hamming Noile. Tantaras, i. e. Noiſe of Trumpets, fill the 
Round. | FADE 8 N 


TERMS En oliſhed. 


s Abuſe. 6. Exceſs, 7. Participation, 8. Speaking otherwiſes 
9. For a Name, 10. Leſſening. 11, Feiguing a Name. | 


Antiphraſis 


The ART of Rurrokick. 3 


ee makes Words to diſagtee | 12 
From Senſe ; if rightly they derived be. | 
Charientiſmus, when it ſpeaks, doth chuſe — 13 
The ſofter for the harſher Words to uſe. 

Aſteiſmus loves to jeſt with Strokes of Wit, ©, 4 
And lily with the Point of Satyr hit. | | 

A Diaſyrmus muſt Il-nature ſhew, | 15 
And ne'er omit t' inſult a living Foe. 

Sarcaſmus with a bitter Jeer doth kill, _ 16 
And ev'ry Word with ſtrongeſt Venom fill. - 
Par&mia by a Proverb tries to teach RD 
A ſhort, inſtructing, and a nervous Speech. 

nig na in dark Words the Senſe conceals; 18 


But that, once known, a riddling Speech reveals. 


FiduRES of Words of the ſame Sound. 


Antanaclaſis 75 1n- one Sound contains 19 


More Meanings; which the various Senſe explains. 2 
By Ploce we a Proper Name repeat; 20 
Yet as a Common Noun the latter, treat. 


EXAMPLES. 


» 


12. Lucus, from Lux Light, fienifies a dark ſhady Grove. 13. Be 


not ſo angry + Heaven ſend better News. 14. Who hates not Ba- 
vius' Veries, let him love Mævius's; and he that loves either, let 


him milk He-goats. 1g, You gaggle like a Goole among the 
tuneful Swans. 16. Now, Cyrus, glut yourſelf with Blood. 17. 
You waſh the Black-moor white, 1. e. you labour in vain; 18. 


Nilotis's Quill brought forth the Daughters of Cadmus; i. e. a 
Pen, made of a Reed growing by the Side. of the River Nile, 


wrote the Latin and Greek Letters invented by Cadmus. 19. Care 
for thole Things, which may diſcharge you of Care. 20. In that 
Victory Cæſar was Czfar, i. e. n ſerene Conqueror · 


17 Engliſhed. 


12, Contrary Word, 13. Softening. 14. S 185 Detrae- 


tion. 16. Bitter Taunt. 17. A Proverb. 18. A Ridelg 159. 
A Reciprocation, 20. Continuation, 4 


B 2 Angra 
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The ſame at the Beginning and the End. 


Caſe. 


* The Abr of RHETORICK. 


Anaphora gives more Sentences One Head ; 

As readily appears to thoſe that read. 

Epiſtrohhe more Sentences doth cloſe _ | 
With the fime Words, whether in Verſe or Proſe. 
Symploce joins theſe Figures both together, 

And from both join'd makes up itſelf another. 
Epanalepſis Words doth recommend, 


Anadiploſis ends the former Line, 

With what the next does for its Firſt deſign. 
By Epanados a Sentence ſhifts its Place; 
Takes firſt, and laſt, and alio middle Space. 
An Epizeuxis twice a Word repeats, 
Whate'er the Subject be, whereon it treats, 
A Climax by Sradation til] aſcends, 

Until the Senſe with finiſſd Period ends. 

A Polyptoton ſtill the fame Word places, 

If Senſe require it, in two diff'rent Caſes. 


E X AMP I. E 8. 


21. Peace crowns our Life; Peace does our Plenty breed, 22. 


We are born in Sorrow, paſs our Time in Sorrow, end our Days 


in Sorrow. 23. Juſtice came down 2 Heaven to view the 


Earth; Juſtice climbed back to Heavgh, and left the Earth. 24. 
Sins ſtain thy beauteous Soul; forlake thy Sins. 25. Prize Wiſ- 
dom; Wiſdom is a precious Jewel. 26, Whether the worſt ? the 
Child accurſt, or elſe the cruel Mother ? The Mother worſt, the 
Child accurſt; as bad the one as the other. 27. Ah! poor, poor 
Swain! 28. Folly breeds Laughter; Laughter, Diſdain; Diſ- 
dain makes Shame her Daughter. 29. Foot to Foot; Hand to 
Hand; Face to Face. 5 . „ 


Tens Engliſhed. 


21. Rehearſal. 22, A turning to. 23. A Complication, 24. 
Repetition. 2g. Reduplication. 26. A Regreſſion. 27. A 
joining together. 28. A Ladder, Stair. 29. Variation f 


FiGURES 


30. I write friendly of Friendſhip to a Friend. 31. 


Recconciling, 


The ART of RurTORICE. RD 


Ficuxts of Words of like Sound. 
Paregmenon deriv'd from One recites 30 
More Words, and in one Sentence them unites. | 
Paro nomaſia to the Senſe alludes, | + VN 
When Words but little vary'd it includes. 
Homoioteleuton makes the Meaſure chime, - 32 
With like Sounds, in the End of fetter' d Rhyme, 

A Paracheſis Syllables ſets twice; 733 
But this, except to Poets, is a Vice. | 
 Hypotypaſis to the Eye contracts 34 


Things, Places, perſons, Times, Affections, Ag.. 
Paradiaftale explains aright | | 35 


Things in an oppoſite and diff'rent Light. 


Inlimetabole puts chang'd Words again - 36 


By Contraries; ſone Beauty to explain, 
Enantiofis poiſeth difFrent Things, 37 
And Words and Senſe as into Balance brings. 


Snæceioſis to one Subject ties 38 


Two Contraries, and fuller Senfe ſupplies, 
EXAMPLES. 


Friends are 
turned Friends. 32. Chime and Rhime; as above. 33. Liberty 


begets Miſchief. chiefly. 34. The Head is ſick; the Heart is 


faint; from the Sole of the Foot, even unto the Head, there is no 


Soundneſs; but Wounds, Bruiſes, and putfiiying Hege 38. Vir- 


tue may be overſhadowed, but not overwhelmed. 36. A Poem 
is a ſpeaking Picture; a Picture is a mute Poem, 37. Truth 


brings Foes, Flattery brings Friends. . He is dead, even whilſt 
he liveth. | 


Terms Engliſhed. 


30. Derived from the ſame. 31. Likeneſs of Words. 32. A like 
Ending. 33. Alluſion. 34. A Repreſentation. 38. Diſcrimina- 
tion. 36. Changing by Contraries. 37. A Contrariety. 38. A 


B 3 | | In 
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= The ART of RHETORIcCK. 
In Oxymoron Contradictions meet, | =W 
And jarring Epithets and Subjects greet. 


Fist for Proof, 


Atiology gives ev'ry Theme a Reaſon; i 40 
And, with convincing Arguments, doth ſeaſon. 
Inverfion makes the Adverſary's Plea 41 
A ſtrong, nay beſt Defence, that urg'd can be. 
Prolepſis your Objection doth prevent, 42 
With Anſwers ſuitable and pertinent. 5 
 Epitrope gives Leave and Facts permits, = 


Whether it fpeaks ſincere or counterfeits. 


Picks for Amplifying. 


An Incrementum by Degrees doth riſe, 44 
And from a Low ta Lofty Pitch it flies. 
Synonymy doth divers Words prepare, 45 
Yet each of them One Meaning doth declare. = 
A Synathr@ſmus ſums up various Things, 46 


And as into one Heap together brings. 
E X AM PLES. 


39. Proud Humility. This bitter ſweet, 40. Deſpiſe Pleaſure; 
for Pleaſure bought with Pain, hurteth. 41. Had I killed him, as 
you report, I had not ſtayed to bury him, 42. What then? Shall 
we ſin, becauſe we are not under the Law, but Grace? God forbid ! 
43. Go, take your Courſe ; I will not ſtoß your Rambles. 44. The 
Wickedneſs of a Mob, the cruel Force of a Tyrant, Storms and 
Tempeſts, even Jopiter s Thunder; nay, if the World ſhould 
fall, it cannot diſturb the juſt Man, nor ſhake his ſolid Reſolution. ' 
45. Freedom and Liberty : He is yet alive; he breathes #thereal 
Air. 46. Thief, Taylor, Miller, Weaver, Cc. 


Terms Engliſhed. 


| 39, A witty fooliſh gk: 40. Shewing a Reaſon, Inver- 
fron, 42. Prevention. 43. Permiſſion, 44. Igels 45 
e together of a Name. . Gathering together. 


Apuphaſe 


* * 
* 


The ART of RHETORICE. N 


Apopbaſis, pretending to conceal | 475 


The Whole it meant to hide, muſt needs reveal. 


A Paraleipſis cries, I leav't behind, ph” 


| I let it pafs; tho' you the Whole may find. 
Periphrafis of Words doth uſe a Train, 49 
Intending One Thing only to explain. 


Hendiadis, for Adjectives, doth chuſe | 50 
Their proper Subſtantives themſelves to uſe, | 
By Eroteſis, what we know, we aſk, 51 
Preſcribing to ourſelves a needleſs Taſk. | 
Buy Ecphonefis ſtraight the Mind is rais'd, 52 
When by a ſudden Flow of Paſlion ſeiz d. | 
Epipbonema makes a final Clauſe, G63 
When Narratives and Proofs afford a Cauſe. 
Epanorthoſis doth paſt Words correct, 54 

And, only to enhance, ſeems to reject. 25 
Apoſiopeſis leaves imperfect Senſe; 5 5 
Yet ſuch a ſilent Pauſe ſpeaks Eloquence. 
Anacenoſis tries another's Mind, 56 
The better Counſel of a Friend to find. | 
Aporia, in Words and Actions, doubts ; 57 


And with itſelf, what may be beſt, diſputes. 
EXAMPLES. 


47 1 ſay nothing of your Idleneſs, and other Things, for which | 


you cannot excuſe yourſelf. 48. I omit the Bribes you received; 
I let paſs your Thefts and Robberies. 49. The Writer of the 


Trojan War, fer Homer. 530 He drinks out of Gold and Cups, 


for Golden Cups. g1. Was ever Virtue put to harder Taſks ? 52. 
Alas! Oh baniſhed Piety! Oh corrupted Nation! 53. Of fo great 
Moment was it to raiſe{the Engliſh Nation, 84. Moſt brave! Brave, 

ſaid I? Moſt heroic At! 536. Whom 1 
compoſe the ſwelling Waves. 36. Were it your Caſe, what would 


you do? G7. What ſhall I do? Muſt | be aſked, b es; 3 


Then what ſhall I alk ? 
| Terms Engliſhed. {4 


47. Not ſaying. 48. Leaving, 49. Circumlocution. 30. One 


into TwWo - 31. A Queſtioning, 52. Exclamation. 33. Accla- 
mation. 5 4. Correcting. 55. A Pauſing er Concealing. 56. A 
Communication. $57, A Doubling, 8 


= we) 


But it is better, to 


Proſopopeia 


n | - | o 


1 Te ART of RHETORIck. 


Proſopopeia a new Perſon feigns, PET, 
And to Inanimates Speech and Reàſon deigns. 
A poſtrophe from greater Themes or leſs "6 


Doth turn aſide, to make a ſhort Addreſs. 
FicuREs of Orthography. 


Proſtheſis, to the Front of Words, doth add 60 


Letters or Syllables they never had, 
Aphereſis from the Beginning takes, Le 
What properly a Part of the Word makes. 
Syncoße leaves Part of the Middle out; 62 
Which cauſeth of*t, of Caſe and Tenſe to doubt. | 
Epentheſis to th Middle adds One more, 63 
Than what the Word could juſtly claim before. 
Apocope cuts off a final Letter 64 
Or $yllable, to make the Verſe run better. 
A Paragoge adds unto the End; 686 


Yet, not the Senſe, but Meaſure to amend. 


EXAMPLES. 


88. The very Stones of the Streets ſpeak your Wickedneſs. The 
Mountains clap their Hands, and the Hills fing for Joy. 59. Thus 
he poſſeſſed d the Gold by Violence. Oh! curſed T hirſt of Gold! 
what Wickednels dot thou not influence Men's Minds to perpe- 
trate? 60. Yclad, for clad, in Armour; begirt, for girt, with a 
Sword, 61. Till, for until. 62. Ne'er, "of never; o'er, for 
over. 63. Blackarnoor, fer Blackmoor. 64. Tho', or thought 
or although, 6g. Chicken, for Chick. 


Texms Engliſhed. 


68. Feigr: ng a Perſon. 89. 228 or turning away from the 
principal Subject. 60. Adding to. Taken from. 62. Cut- 
ting out, 63. Interpoſition, 64. A Comics off, 68. Producing, 
or making Wager. e 


Melatbeſis 


The ART of RHETORICK. 9 


Metatheſis a Letter's Place doth change, 66 
So that the Word appear not new or ſtrange. 
Antitheſis doth change a Syllable or Letter, 67 


Or holds up Contraſts, as Men think it better. 


FIGURES of Exceſs in Syntax. 


A Pleo na ſimus hath more Words than needs; 3 68 

And, to augment the Emphaſis, exceeds. 7” 

In DO AScton Conjunctions flow, 69 

And ev'ry Word its Cop'lative muſt ſhew. | 
Par enthefis i is independent Senſe, | | 70 

Clos'd in a Sentence by a double Fence. | 

Parole Particles doth oft' apply, | 71 


Which needleſs are and nothing ſignify. 


Ficus of Defect in Syntax. 


Flleipſis leaves a Word or Sentence out, T3. 
When the Conciſeneſs cauſes not a Doubt. 8 
Zeugma repeats the Verb as often o'er, | 73 


As conſtruing Words come after or before. 
EXAMPLES. 


66. Cruds for Curds, 67. Tye for tie; furniſht fir furniſhed ; 
as we act well or ill, we ſhall receive Happineſs or Miſery. 68, l 
ſaw it with mine Eyes. 69. Fear, and Joy, and Hatred, and Love 
| ſeized the Mind by Turns, 70. I believe indeed (nor is my Faith 
vain) that he is the Off:pring of the Gods. 91. He evermore, for 
ever, feeds. 72. True, for it is true, 73. Nor Leaf nor Reed is 
- ſtirred by the Wind, i. e. nor Leaf 1 is ſtirred, nor Reed 1 is ſtirred, 
by the Wind, | | 


| Texus Engliſhed. | 


66, Tranſpoſition. 67. Oppoſition. 68. A Superfluity, 69. Ma- 

ny Copulatives. 70. Interpoſition of Words 71, Prolonging. 

72. A Delet, 73. A joining, 
Syllepfis 


— 


10 The ArT of RHETORICK, 
Syllepſis, in more worthy, comprehends 


| 14 
The leſs; and former's Preference defends. . 
Aſyndeton, or (which the ſame implies.) 75 
Dialyion the Cop'lative denies. Reg 
In the CONTEXT. 
Hyperbaton makes Words and Senſe to run 76 


In Order that's diſturb'd ; ſuch rather ſhun. | 
Hyſteron doth miſplace both Words and Senſe, 77 
And makes the Laft, what's Firſt by juſt Pretence. 
 #Hypallage doth Caſes oft tranſpoſe: _ 


78 
A Liberty, that's never us'd in Proſe. 
"Tis Helleniſmus; when we ſpeak or write, 79 
In the like Style and Phraſe as Greeks indite. 
By Tmefis Words divided oft' are ſeen, 80 


And others *twixt the Parts do intervene. 
 Hyphen's a Daſh, which Parts of Words doth join; 8 1 
Or Word to Word, another Word to coin. | 
Enallage doth alter Perſon, Tenſe, SEED. 32 
Mood, Gender, Number, on the leaſt Pretence. 


EXAMPLES. 


74. I and my Brother, i. e. we, go out to play. 75. Faith, Juſtice, 
Truth, Religion, Mercy dies. 76. Wealth, which the old Man 
had rak'd and ſcraped together, now the Boy doth game and drink 
away; for Now the Boy doth game and drink away the Wealth, 
which the old Man had raked and ſcraped together. 7). He was 


bred and born, fer born and bred, at London. 78. Cups, to which | 


I never moved my Lips; for Cups, which I never moved to my 
Lips. 79. I kept him from to die, i. e. from Death, 80. What 
Crime ſoever, for whatſoever Crime. 81. Purpte-coloured, 82. 
Alexander fights, for Alexander fought, cc. 


Tennis Engliſhed. 


74. Comprehenſion. 7g. Disjoined, or without a Copulative. 76. 
A paſſing over. 77. After-placing. 78. A Changing. 79. K 
Græciſm, or Greek Phraſe, 80. Dividing, 81. Uniting. 82. A 
Change of Order. | | | 
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_ Ealizfs M in th' End hath uſeleſs fixt, 


The ART of RHETORICE. I 


By Antimeria, for one Part of Speech 
Another's put, which equal Senſe doth teach. | 
Anaſtrophe makes Words, that Firſt ſhould go, 84 
The Laſt in Place: Verſe oft' will have it ſo. 


By Ewocation we the Third recall, 68 : 
In Firſt or Second Perſon's Place to fall. 

A Syntheſis not Words but Senſe reſpects ; 86 
For whoſe Sake oft it ſtricteſt Rules rejects. - 
By Appoſition Subſtantives agree 87 
In Caſe; yet Numbers different may be. | 

By Antiptoſis you may freely place | 88 


One (if as proper) for another Caſe. 


FicuREs of Proſody. 


When Vowel or H begins the Word that's next. 1 
By Synalepha final Vowels give Way, go 
That thoſe in Front of following Words may 128 

A Hole long Syllables makes ſhort; 91 


The Pp qd and puzzl'd Poet's laſt Refort. 


EXAMPLE 8. 


83. He is new, fer newly, come home. 84. He ravetied England 

through, for through England. 8g. We, the People, are ſubject. 
86. The Multitude ruſhes, or ruſh, upon me. 87. King George. 
The City, Athens. 88. Peculiar to the Latins; as urbem quam 
ftatuo, veſtra eſt. 39. Si vit' inſpicias, for Si vitam inſpicias. 90. 
Si vis anim' eſſe beatus, for Si vis animo eſſe beatus, 91. StetE- 


runt, for StetErunt, 


 Texws Engliſhed. 


83, One Part for another. 84. Inverting, 8g. Calling forth, 
86, A Compoſition, 87. Nouns put in the fame Caſe. 88. A 


Caſe put for a Caſe. 89. A ſtriking out, 90. A n e 
ther. 91. A en, 


| Diaftele | 


4 | 

a” The Anr of RHETORICK. | 

| i Diaſtole ſhort Syllables prolongs; 1-5. 

J But this, to right the*Verſe, the Accent wrongs. 
| J Synerefs. 46, whenever it indites, 9.” 
a Still into One Two Syllables unites. ; 

| Dierefis One into Two divides ; | 94 

1 By which the ſmoother Meaſure gently _ 


EXAMPLES. 


92. Naufrigia, fer Naukelight. 93. 1 a Dicyllable; for Al- 
veo, a Trifſyllable. 94. n, For evolviſſet. 


6 TERMS Engliſhed. 


92. Lengthening. 93. A Contraction. 94, A Diviſion, 


| LY R 8 


ARS RHETORICA. 
Tropr proprii Quatuor. 


NN AT propriz ſimilem tranſlata Metaphora 
vocem: 1 | 14 


Affectiones TRO O RUM. 


Durior impropriæ eſt Catachreſis abuſio vocis. 5 
Extenuans, augenſve, excedit Hyperbole verum. 6 


E X E MP L A. 


1. Fluctuat u (i. e. exceſſu) irarum, Aſpirant (i, e. favent) 

ccœptis. 2. Inventor pro Invento; ut Mars (i. e. bellum) ſævit. 
Author pro Operibus ; ut lege Heratium, i. e. ejus ſcripta. Inſtru- 

mentum pro Causã; ut lingua (i. e. eloquentia) tuetur illum. Ma- 


ut frigida mors, i. e. quæ facit frigidos. Continens pro Contento; 
ut veſcor dapibus, i. e. cibis. Adjunctum pro Subjecto; ut faſces 
(i. e. magiſtratus) Tarquinii. 3. Decem æates (i. e. annos) vixi ſub 
hoc tecto, i. e. domo. Nunc annus, (i. e. ver) eſt formoſiſſimus. 4. 
| Bene factum, i e. male factum. g. Vir (i. e. dux) gregis: Minatur 
(i. e. promittit) pulchra. 6. Currit ocier Euro, i. e. citifſime, 


D ERIVATIONE S. 
j. A pwerapipe, trans fero. 2. A c οονννε, tranſnomino. 3. 5 


a verde x ofaci, comprehendo, 4. ab eig“, diſſimulo. 9.4 
44T&Xgaoueai abutor, 6. ab ö rαανa, ſupero. 


2% D Ys Atque Metonymia imponit nova nomina re- 
KERR bus. 5 
Confundit totum cum parte Synecdoche ſæpe. . 
Contra quam ſentit ſolet Ironia jocari. . 


teria pro Facto; ut ferrum (i. e. gladius) vicit. Effectus pro Causã; 


5 Voce 
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(4 Ans RHETORICA. 
Voce Tropos plures nectit Metalepſis in und. 75 
Continuare Tropos Allegoria adſolet uſque. 8 
TRO pi falsò habiti. on 
Antonomaſia imponit Cognomina ſepe. 9 
Si plus.quam dicis ſignes, Litoteta vocabis. 10 
A ſonitu voces Onomatopeia fingit. 11 
Antiphrafis voces tibi per contraria ſignat. 12 
Dat Charientiſmus pro duris mollia verba. 13 
Aſteiſmus jocus urbanus ſeu ſcomma facetum eſt. 14 
Eft inimica viri Diaſyrmus abuſio vivi. 15 
Inſultans hoſti illudit Sarcaſmus amare. 16 
Si quid proverbi fertur, Paræmia dicta eſt. 17 
Enigma obſcuris tecta eſt ſententia verbis. 18 


E X E MP L. A. 


7. Euphrates, (i. e. Meſopotamia, i. e. ejus incolz) movet bellum. 
8. Venus (i. e. amor) friget fine Cerere (i. e. pane) & Baccho, i. e. 
vino. 9. Hic adeſt Irus, i, e. pauper. Aacides, (i. e. Achilles) vicit. 
Pznus (i. e. Hannibal) tulit victoriam. Cytherea, i. e. Venus, Dea 
Inſulæ Cythere, Philoſephus (1, e. Ariſtoteles) aſſerit. Poeta (i. e. 


Virgilius) canit Aineam, 10. Nen laude tua munera nec ſperno; i. 
e. vitupero ea, tamen accipio. 11. Bombalio, clangor, ſtridor, ta- 


ratantara, murmur, 12. Lucus, a luceo, ſignificat opacum nemus. 


13. At bona verba precor; ne ſævi magna Sacerdos. 14. Qui Ba- 


vium non odit, amet tua carmina Mævi; atque idem jungat vulpes, 


& mulgeat hircos, 1s, In ſtrepitu cantas. Inter ſtrepere anſer o- 


Jores, 16. Satia te ſanguine, Cyre. 17. Atbiopem lateremve la- 


was, i. e. fruſtra laboras. 18. Arundo Nilotis (i. e. Papyrus Nili) 


profert filiolas Cadmi, i. e. Græcas literas inventas ab illo, 


7 I f, participo. | 8. ab 4MAnyopt, aliud dico, 9. ab 


a, pro, & werrdtm, nomino. 10. A Ng, tenuis. 11. ab oven” 
roſreit, nomen facio. 12. ab avriqbpdtw, per contrarium loquor. 


13. à yagvTiZoguat jocor. 14. ab &rfiog, urbanus, 16. a diacupo, 


convitior. 16. à oapzagu, irrideo. 17. A Wapnifaidloracuy prover- 


pialiter loquor, 18. ab av, obſcure loquor. 
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EFFEKT! -O9 
Fi cu Dictionis in eodem Sono. 
Dat varium ſenſum voci Antanaclaſis eidem: 19 


Atque Ploce repetit Proprium; communiter hocce. 20 
Diverſis membris frontem dat Anaphora eandem: 21 


Complures clauſus concludit Epiſtrophe eodem: 22 
Symploce eas jungit, complexa utramque figuram. 23 

Incipit & voce exit Epanalepfis eũdem. 24 

Eſt Anadiploſis, cùm quæ poſtrema prioris 25 


Vox eſt, hæc membri fit dictio prima ſequentis. 
Prima velut mediis, mediis ita Epanados ima . 26 
Conſona dat, repetens. Exemplo diſce figuram. 


Ejuſdem fit Epi geuxis repetitio vocis. 27. - 
Continui ſerie eſt repetita gradatio Climax; 28 
Eſtque Polyptoton, vario fi dictio caſu. -- 09 


EXEMPLA. 


19. Hic ſu/ulit (i. e. interfecit) matrem : ille ſuſtulit (i, e. porta- 
vit) patrem. 20. In hac viQoria Ceſar fuit Cæſar, i. e. mitiſſimus 
victor. 21. Pax coronat vitam: pax profert copiam. 22, Naſci- 
mur dolore, degimus vitam dolore, finimus dolore. 23. Qudm bent, 
Caune, tuo poteram Nurus eſſe parenti? Qꝛudm benè, Caune, meo 
poteras gener eſſe parenti? 24. Pauper amat cautè; timeat male- 


dicere pauper. 25. Pierides, vos hæc facietis maxima Gallo, Gallo 
cujus amor tantùm mihi creſcit in horas. 26. Crudelis tu quoque 


mater; crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ille? Improbus illi 
puer, crudelis tu quoque mater. 27. Ah! Corydon, Corydon ne, 
me : bella, horrida bella. 28. Quod libet, id licet his; at quod licet, 
id ſatis audent ; quodque audent, faciunt ; faciunt quodcunque mo- 
leſtum eſt, 29. Arma armis : pedi pes: viro vir. | 


DERIVATIONES. 
19. ab avrayaxndw, refringo, 20. a whixw, nefto, 21, ab ava* 
fp, refero. 22. ab km, , converto. 23. A ovpnniuw, con- 
necto. 24. ab ent, & dvanautavw, repeto. 2g, ab dv⁰¾, re- 


duplico. 26. ab zm, & ah, aſcenſus. 27. ab imitevywyus con- 


Jungo, 28. a Lr acclino. 29. a wor, varius, & wWläbeig, 


_ calus, 


C 2 Fig uR 


16 ARS RHETORICA. 


Ficunx Didtonis fimilis Soni. 


Fonte ab eodem derivata Paregmenon aptat. 
Voce parùm mutata, alludit ſignificatum 
Paronomaſia ut, amentis, non geſtus amantis. 
Fine ſonos ſimiles conjungit Homoioteleuton: 
Inque Parecbeſi re petita eſt Syllaba vocum. 


FicUrz ad Explicationem. 


Exprimit, atque oculis quaſi ſubjicit Hypotypoſes 
Res, loca, perſonas, affectus, tempora, geſtus. 
Explicat, oppoſitum addens, Paradiaſtole rectè: 
Oppoſita Antimetabole mutat dictaque ſæpe. 
Librat in Antithetis contraria Enantioſis. 
Snæceioſis duo dat contraria eidem. 
Oaymoron iners erit ars; Concordia diſcors. 


* A 


Co 


EX EMP I. A. - 7 
30. Pieridum ſtudio ſtudioſe teneris. 31. Amentis, non geſtus aman- 
tis; ut ſupra, 32. Si vis incolumem, fi vis te reddere ſanum; cu- 
ras tolle gra ves, iraſci crede prefanum. 33. O fortunatum, natum, 
& c. 34. Videbar videre alios intrantes, alios vero exuentes ; quoſ- 
dam ex vino vacillantes, quoſdam heſternã potatione oſcitantes, 
&c, 3c. Fortuna obumbrat virtutem, tamen non obruit eam. 36. 
Poëma eſt pictura loquens, pictura eſt mutum poëma. 37. Alba li- 

giuſtra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur. 38. Tam qued adeſt de- 
ſit, quàm uod non adſit avaro. 39. Superba humilitas, 


DERIVATIONES. 


30. i wapayw, derivo. 31. a Taps, Juxta, & ovouua, nomen. 32, 
ab ô ls, fimiliter, & TtAevToy, finitum. 33. a wapnxtw, ſono ſi- 
milis ſum. 34. ab vroruriw, repræſento. 35. à wapadiaginnw 
disjungo. 36. ab h, contra, & peratennw, inverto, 37. ab 

va rlog, oppoſitus. 38, a oiwoxtiw, conciio, 39. ab ov, acutum, 
& pxwpov, ſtultum. | | | 
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Ars RHETORICA, 17 


FIGUR ad Probationem, 


Propoſiti reddit cauſas Ætiologia. | 40 


Arguit allatam rem contra Inverſio pro ſe. 41 
Anticipat, quæ quis valet objeciſſe, Prolepſis. "7 al 


Plane, aut diſſimulans, permittit Epitrope factum. 43 


Ficukz ad Amplificationem. 


Ad ſummum ex imo gradibus venit Incrementum. 44 


Verba Synonymia addit rem ſignantia eandem. 45 


Res ſpecie varias Synathreſmus congerit uni, 46 


Non dico, Apophaſis: Taceo, mitto, eſt Paraleipſis. 47, 48 
Rem circumloquitur per plura Periphraſis unam. 49 


N 


Hendiadis fixum dat mobile, fic duo fia. 50 
EXEMPLA. 


40. Sperne voluptates : nocet empta dolore voluptas. 41. und equi- 


dem; neque enim, fi occidiſſem, ſepeliſſem. 42. Hic aliquis mihi 
dicat, cur ego amicum offendam in nugis? Hæ nugæ ſeria ducunt 
in mala. 43. Credo equidem ; neque te teneo, nec dicta refello. 


44. Juſtum & tenacem propoſiti virum, non civium ardor prava ju- 
bentium, non vultus inſtantis tyranni mente quatit ſolida; neque 


Auſter dux inquieti turbidus Adriæ, nec fulminantis magna Jovis 
manus. Si fractus illabatur orbis, impavidum ferient ruinæ. 45. 


Enſis & gladius. Vivit, & veſcitur #therea aura, 46. Grammati- 
cus, Rhetor, Pictor, Poeta, Medicus, Magus, omnia novit. 47. 
Non referam ignavlam & alia magis ſceleſta, quorum pœnitere o- 
portet. 48. Taceo, mitto homicidia, furta, & alia tua crimina. 49. 
Scriptor Trojani belli, i, e. Homerus, go. Bibit ex auro & pate- 
ris, pro aureis pateris. | | 4 | 


DERIVATIONES. 


40. ab airionoyiws rationem reddo, 41. ab in & werto, 4%, A 
arpoXajpucavo, anticipo. 43. ab imiTpirru, permitto, 44. ab in & 
creſco. 45. à c, con, & Won, nomen; 46. à owabpoltw, con- 
grego. 47. ab am ab, & pw, dico. 48. 4 wahl prætermitto. 


49. à Tipipp4gu, circumloquor. go. ab ty, unum, dia, per, & 


| döo, duo. 
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Ad Ar FEC HUM Concitationem, 


Quærit Eroteſis, poterat quod dicere recte. rt 
Concitat Ecphonefis & Exclamatio menten. 52 
Narrata ſubit & rei Epiphonema probate. 53 
Eft Epa northoſis poſiti correctio ſenſus. 54 
Apoſiopeſis ſenſa imperfecta relinquit. 55 
Conſultat cum aliis Anacæœnoſis ubique. 56 
Conſulit, addubitans quid agat dicatve, Aporia. 4 2 
Perſonam inducit Proſopopeia loquentem. 58 

Sermonem à præſenti avertit a ritè. 59 


Schemata G Ort HOGR APHIE. 


Proftheſ 7s apponit capiti; ſed Apherefis aufert. 60, 61 
Syncope de medio tollit ; ſed Epentheſis addit. 62, 63 
Abſtrahit Apocope fini; fed dat TE" 64, 65 


EX EMP L A. 


51. Creditis avectos hoſtes ? aut ulla putatis dona carere dolis Da- 
naum? 52. Heu pietas! heu priſca fides ! heu vana voluptas! 83. 
Tantz molis erat Romanam condere gentem. 54. O clementia ! 
clementia, dixi? Potius patientia mira. 55. Quos ego—Sed motos 
præſtat componere fluctus. 56. Si ita haberet ſe tua res, quid 
conſilii aut rationis inires ? 57: Quid faciam? Roger, anne ro- 
gem? Quid deinde rogabo ? 58. Hoſne mihi fructus, hunc fertili- 
tatis honorem officiique refers? Hic Tellus fingitur loqui, 39. Et 
auro vi potitur. Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, auri ſacra fa- 
mes! 60. Gnatus, pre natus; 61. Non temnere, pro non contem- 
nere Divos. 62. Surrexe, pro Surrexiſſe. 63. Mavors, pro Mars. 
64 Ingeni, ors ingenii. 65. ven, pro veſtiri. 


'D ERIVA TIONE * 


TA ab? p,, interrogo. 52. ab pw o, exclims, 5.3- ab k- 
Penk, acclamo. 84. ab mavopb , corrigo. 88. ab amo, poſt, & 
rim, obticeo. 56. ab ayaxoyiw, communico. 37 ab arr opeesy | 
addubito. 58. a pee oy, perſona, & moi, facio. 89. ab aro 

pid, averto. 60. a pogri0njw, appono: 61. ab aqaipew, aufero. 
62. a c con, & #571w, ſcindo., 6 3. abt ml, in, & EvTiOngus, inſero. 
64: ab a ano, ab, & {cigdo, 66.7 a Tapay Pr ter + & & 7%, duco. 


Metatheſis 


Metathefi ſedem commutat literularum : | 66 
Literulam Antitheſis ipſam mutare paratur. 67 


Vocibus exſuperat Pleonaſmus, & Emphaſin auget. 68 
Conjunctura frequens vocum Poly/yndeton eſto, 69 


Membrum interje&o ſermone Parenibeſis auget. 70 
Syllabicum adjectum fit vocis fine Parolcce. 71 


Dicitur Elleipſis, fi ad ſenſum dictio deſit. wh 


Dialyton tollit juncturam, & Aſyndeton zque, 75 


Vnius verbi ad diverſa reductio Zeugma. 3 
Perſonam, genus, & numerum, conceptio triplex 
Accipit indignum Syllepſis ſub mage digno. 74 
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Syntaxeos in Ex ckss u. 


In Dzrecruv, 


E X E MP L A. 


66. Thymbre, ro Thymber. 67. Olli, pro illi; volgus, pro 


vulgus. 


68. Audivi auribus; vidi oculis. 69. Fataque, fortu- 


naſque virum, moreſque, manuſque. yo. Credo equidem (nec 
vana fides) genus eſſe Deorum. 71. Numnam, pro num; adeſ- 
dum, pro ades. 72. Non eſt ſolvendo, ſupple, aptus; Dicunt, 
ſupple, illi. 73. Nec folium, nec arundo agitatur vento, i. e 
nec folium agitatur, nec arundo agitatur vento. 74. Ego, tu, 


& frater 


illud. 


„ (1. e. nos) legimus, &c. 75. Rex, miles, plebs negat 


D ERIVATIONE S. 


66. à Ae, trans, & Ting, pono. 67. ab din, contra, & Tibnpus 
pono. 68. a ovate, redundo. 69. a mov, multum, & cut, 
colligo, 70. a wapevriOuwi, interjicio. 71, à wap ku, protraho. 
72. ab kN, deficio. 73. A Cιgmei, jungo. 74. A ovNaw-. 


ligo. 


c, comprehendo. 78. a diane, diſſolvo: a c, con, & S, 


5 In 


ARS RuUETORICA, 


In ConTExTUu.. 


CR 


Eft vocum inter ſe turbatus Hyperbaton 5 78 
Quod meruit primum, vult Hyſteren eſſe ſecundum. 77 
Caſu tranſpoſito ſubmutat Hypallage verb. 5 78 
Helleniſmus erit phraſis aut conſtructio Græca. 79 
Voce interpoſità per Tmeſin verbula ſcindas. 80 


Jungit Hyphen voces, nectitque ligamine in unam. 81 
Perſonam, numerum, commutat Enallage, tempus 82 
Cumque modo, genus & pariter: Sic ſæpe videbis. 
Antimeria ſolet vice partis ponere parte. 83 
Digna przire, ſolet poſtponere Anaſtrophe verba. 84 
* Tertia perſonæ alterius quandoque reperta eſt, 85 
Syntheſis eſt ſenſu tantùm, non congrua voce: 86 
Et caſu ſubſtantiva + apponuntur eodem «B87 


EXEMPLA. 


76. Vina, bonus quæ deinde cadis onerarat Aceſtes littore Trina- 
crio, dederatque abeuntibus, heros dividit. 77. Nutrit peperitque. 
78. Necdum illis labra admovi, pro necdum illa labris admovi. 
79. Define clamorum, 80. Quæ mihi cunque placent, pro quz- 
cunque mihi placent, 81. Semper-virentis Hymetti, 82. Ni fa- 
ciat, pro feciſſet, &c. 83. Sole recens (pro recenter) orto. 84. 
Italiam contra, pro contra Italiam. 8g. FEvocatio, Populus ſu- 
peramur ab illo; ego præceptor doceo. 86. Turba ruunt, pars 
maxima cæſi. 87. Appoſitio, vel Parathefis. Mons Taurus, 
Urbs Athenæ. | 1 6 oY, 


DERIVATIONES. 


176. ab urepoaive, tranſgredior. 77. ab Urepov, poſterius. 78. ab 
nd, in, & aMartluy muto, 79. ab S, Græcè loquor. 80 · 
A Thuvww, vel Twaw, ſeco, ſcindo. 81. ab iq, ſub, & & unum. 
82. ab FV, permuto. 83. ab art, pro, & Apes, pars. 84. 
ab avarptpu, retro verto. 88. ab evoco, 86. a ovvridnfus, compo- 
no. By, ab appono, vel Paratheſis, à waęa vibnai, appono. / 


Antipioſis 


ARS RRHZTO RICA. 
Antiploſis amat pro caſu ponere caſum. 


PROSso DI. 


M necat Ecthlipfis ; ſed vocalem nalæpha. 8, 90 
$y/ole ducta rapit; correpta Diaſtole ducit. 91, 92 


Fyllaba de binis confecta Snæ reſis eſto. 03 - 
Dividit in binas partita Diœreſis unam. 94 


E XE MP L. A. 


88. Urbem (pro urbs) quam ſtatuo, veſtra eſt. 89. Si vit' inſpi- 
cias, pro fi vitam inſpicias. go. Si vis anim' eſſe beatus, pro fi vis 
animo eſſe beatus; viv' hodie, pro vive hodie. 91. Steterunt, 
pro St etẽrunt; 92. naufragia, pro naufragia, 93. Alveo diſſylla- 
bum, pro Alveo triſſyllabo. 94. Evoluiſſet, pro evolviſſet. | 


DERIVATIONES. 
$8. ab dd, pro, & Mdbcig, caſus. 89. ab kahle, elido, 90. ab 


cuiadei po, conglutino. 91. à ie, contraho. 92. à Nag 
produco, 93. a owtipe, connecto. 94. à daft, divido. 


THE 


Arr of RHETORIC K 


MADE R A S:E4 
OR THE 


Ertuents of Orarorr. 


Q. * Q. . HAT is Rhetorick 5 | 
uf W N A. Rhetorick is the Art of Speaking 
Va or Writing well and elegantly. 
ED . * Q. What is its Principal End? | 
A. Its 1 End is, to Inſtrud, Perſuade, and 
Plaaſ. 
Q. What is its chief Office ? 
A. Its chief Office is to ſeek what may be mo con- 
ducive to Perſuaſion. 
Q. How many Parts hath Rhetorick ꝰ 
A. The Parts it conſiſts of are Four; INVENTI- 


ON, DISPOSITION, ELOCUTION, and PRO- 
NUNCIATION. 


Q. What is Invention ? | | 
A. Invention is the Finding out proper Arguments, to 
inſtruct, perſuade, or move. 


Q. On what are all Arguments grounded, and 
whence are they to be ſought ? 


A. All Arguments are grounded on (and therefore 


tions. WY 


A. To inform the Judgment, or to inſtruct. 5 
Q. How are Arguments from Reaſon to be divided? = 
A. Into Artificial and Inartificial, _ 25 

1 What are Artificial Arguments from Reaſon? 


A. Such as are tound out by the "EM and 
Skill of the Orator. 


1 * 
va . 


Q. How 


PEEK 


* 
<> : 
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are to be . from) Reaſon, erer, or the Aﬀecs 3 


Q. What is the Buſineſs of Arguments from Reaſon? . 298 
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Q. How do they differ? 
A. According to the Top:ck in Hand. 
Q. How many Kinds of Topicks are there 


A. Three; Demonſtrative, ee, and Juri- 
dical. 


Q. What is a Demonſtrative Topick? 
A. That we uſe, when we ſpeak in Praiſe or Di: 


_ praiſe of any Perſon, Deed, or Thing. 


Q How do you uſe it in ſpeaking of a Perſon ? 

A. When from his Education, Eloquence, Learning, 
W iſdom, Virtue, Riches, Dignity, Authority, &c. we 
praiſe a good Man, ſuch as Cicero; or, from the con- 
trary, diſpraiſe a bad Man, ſuch as Cataline. 

Q. How do you uſe it in ſpeaking of a Deed? _ 

A. When from its Juſtice, Honour, Courage, Time, 
Place, Manner, &c. we extol any Fact, ſuch as the Re- 
turn of Regulus to his Enemies; or, from the contrary, 
condemn another, fuck as the Self-Murder of Cato at 
Utica. 

Q. How do you ule it in N of a 7. bing ? 

A. When, from its Importance, Reaſonableneſs, Uſe- 


Fulneſs, & c. we praiſe any Thing, as Virtue z or, from 


the contrary diſpraiſe another, as Vice. 

Q. What may be chiefly remarked in this 7 opich & 
A. That its principal Arguments are taken from what 
we call Honourable or Diſhonourable. | 

Q. What is a Deliberative Topick ? 

A. That we uſe, when from the Advantage or D 
advantage of a Thing, we either perſuade or diſſuade. 

Q. How do you inſtance it? 

A. As when, from the Safety, Profit, and e 


of i it, we perſuade to Trat; or, from the er, 


diſſuade from War. 


Q. What is a Furidical T opick ? 
A. That we uſe, when we either Accuſe or Defend, 
Thus Milo, + Ann killed Clodius, is accuſed by Clo- 
dius's 


done or no; as, Whether Milo killed Clodius, | 


din? Friends, but defended by W 
Q. How do its Arguments differ ? 1 
A. According to the Stating of it. 
Q.' What is the Stating of a Caſe 9 4 
A. The Iſſue it is brought to, from the Accuſer s 
Complaint and the Accuſed's Defence. 3 
Q. How do you inſtance it? | 15 
A. Thus: Milo was accuſed, for killing Clodius 
Milo confeſſed he killed him, but ſaid he did it juſtly. © 
Now the Stating the Caſe here is,—Whether Milo 
killed Clodius juſtly or unſuſily? 9 Wh 
Q. How many Ways may a Caſe be ated _ 
A. Four Ways; viz. Conjectural, Finitive, in e. 
lich, in Quantity. 
Q. When is a Caſe Conjetural ? „ 
A. When it is enquired, whether * Thing was 


Xp; When is a Caſe Finitive P | 

A. When we enquire into the Name, Nature, and 
Definition of the Crime; as, I own 1 took it, but I did 
not commit Theft: Where Theft muſt be defined, Oc. . 

Q What is a Caſe in Rualily 5 8 

A. When we enquire, in what Manner a Fact was 
done; as, Milo killed Clodius, but he did it juſtly. Here 
we muſt enquire into the Circumſtances, and prove from 
Law, what in this Caſe may be deemed Juſt or , 

Q. What is a Caſe in Quantity? g 

A. That we uſe, when we enquire into the Cart 
neſs or Smallneſs of a Crime: as, 7% it be plain # is 
a Crime, yet it is denied to be a Great one. | 
Q. How do we here Amplify or Diminiſh 2 . 
A. By conſidering how the Fact was circumſtanced. 
in Time, Place, Words and Attions, enquiring. MW, bo, 
3 Where, When, wah How, By wave Ae 
1 D | 5 &c. 
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&c. and comparing Things with Things we determine, | 
what may be deemed Great or Little. 
1 Q. What are Inartificial Arguments from Roaſt 
1 A. Such as ariſe from without, And not from the 
I Thing itſelf 3 ſuch as Teftimonies, Evidence, &c* 
Q. What is the Buſineſs of Arguments from Morality * 
A. To procure Favour, or to perſuade. 
Q. What is meant by Arguments from Morality ? 
A. That the Orator or Speaker ſhould well conſi- 
der—Of what, before whom, and for whom he ſpeaks. 


= ad 
— 5 . _ 
EE BT Me 


| 17 1. In regard to his own Morals ; that he himfelf may 
1 appear Honeſt, Prudent, Impartial, Benevolent, &c. - 
W 2. In reſpect to the Morals of the Fudges, Audience, or 


Perſons he would perſuade: That the Thing perſuaded 
may alfo appear Honourable, Juſt, and Serviceable, &c. 
Q. What is the Buſineſs of, Arguments from the Af- 
feftiom? 
A. To move the Paſßons or to pleaſe. 
: Q What is meant by Arguments from the Aﬀedtions 
or Paſſions ? 
A. That He, who . gain bis Point in per- 
ſuaſion, muſt endeavour thoroughly to underſtand, the 
. Frame of Human Nature, and thereby work upon 
9 | ; the Aﬀedions, which God has placed 1 in Human Minds 
MW: | as ſecret Springs to all our Actions. For as Tully ob- 
ſerves, Plura enim multo Homines judicant Odio, aut 
Amore, aut Cupiditate, aut Iracundia, aut Spe, aut 
Timore, aut Errore, aut aliqud Permotione Mentis, 
guam Veritate. Cic. de Orat. 2. 42. 
. Q. How do you define the Affections or ff ons? 
A. They are certain Emotions of the Soul, accumpe- £ 


In all our 8 great Care walt be taken, that we 
bring. in Nothing, nor let any Thing drop from us, which may 
Prejudice the Topick we are upon: For, as Cicero well obſerves, 
Tur pins eft Oratori, eva videri py, quam non N Lic. 
de . 2. 73. 


nied 
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wied either with Pleaſure or Pain. The Four chief 


Paſſions are; Toy, reſulting from ſome preſent Good; 

Hope, ariſing from ſome future Good; Grief, occaſi- 
oned by ſome preſent Evil; and Fear, cauſed by ſome 
future Evil. To theſe may be added, Anger, Lenih, 


Modeſty, Impudence, Love, Haired, Malice, Envy, Con- 


bl ion, Emulation, &c. 
Q. What is Diſpoſition ? 
A. Diſpoſition is the proper Ranging of the 2 


ments or Parts of an Oration. 


Q. How many Parts are there in an Oration 2 and 
in what Order ſhould they ſtand ? 


A. The Parts of an Oration or Declamation are 
uſually reckoned Six, and generally ſtand in this Order; 


Exordium, Narrathn, Propoſe 8 ee Refu- 


mens and Peroration. 


Q. What do you underſtand by the Exordium of an 


Oration ? 


A. The Exordium, or Beginning of an Hate is 
that Part, in which we are to give our Audience ſome 


Intimation of our Sub jeck, and from the Nature of it 
to prepare their Minds to Benevolence and Attention. In 


which Part the Speaker ought to be ers e and 
conciſe, 


Q. What is the Narration ? . 
A. The Narration is a brief Recital of the whole 
Caſe from Beginning to End: Which ought to be plain, 


that it may be underſtood ; likely, that it may be cre- 
. dited ; pleaſing, that it may be nltened to; and ſhort, 


that it may not tire. 


> What do you underſtand by the Propofition os 


A. The Propoſition is an Explanation of the Pur- 


"port, or Sum of the whole Diſcourſe, or Thing in 
Diſpute. If it divides the Oration into Parts, (which 


2 . 


* 


ou ght never to exceed : ree or four at moſt) it is called 
Partition. 

Q. What is the Confirmation i in the Oration ? 

A. The Confirmation is that Part, which contains 
the Proofs or Arguments we uſe to ſtrengthen and en- 


force our Subject. In this Part of a Diſcourſe Rheto- 


ricians adviſe, that our Strongeſt Arguments be ſet in 


the Front, the Weakeft in the Middle, and that ſome 


few of the beſt be kept as a OTIS: - Vid. Cic. de 
Orat. 2. 27. 
Q. What is the Refutation? 


A. The Refutation, or Confutation, is an Anſwer to 


all our Adwverſary's Arguments; and takes off all 
his Ob jections, by ſhewing them to > 888 falſe, 
or inconſi ent. 

Q. What is the Peroration ? | 

A. The Peroration, or Concluſion, is a Recapitula- 
tion of the ſtrongeſt Arguments, brought into one 
View, as the Rays of the Sun are drawn into a Focus 


eſpecially ſuch as are moſt likely to move the Paſſions, 


and affect the Heart, convince the Judgment, or en- 


1 the enn 


„ * * 
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BY WAY OF 
ILLUSTRATION 


OF THE 


SATAN'% Sen to his REEL Hos x. 
890 Mxraps of immortal Spi' rits, O Powers 


Strife 
Was not inglorious, though th' Bret” was dhe: 
As this Place teſtifies, and this dire Change 
Hateful to utter.—(þ)—But what Pow'r of Mind 
Foreſeeing or preſaging, from the Depth 
Of Knowledge paſt or preſent, could have fear'd, 
How ſuch united Force of Gods, how ſuch 
As ſtood like Theſe, could ever know Repulſe? 
For who can yet believe, though after Loſs, 
That all theſe puiſſant Legions, whoſe Exile 
Hath emptied Heav'n, ſhall fail to reaſcend 
Self-rais'd, and repoſſeſs their native Seat ? 
For Me be Witneſs all the Hoſt of Heaven, 


(9) Exordium, | ( b) . 
8 | 1 


FOREGOING RULES. 


Matchleſs, but with th' Almighty, and that 
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If Counſels different, or Danger ſnun; d 
By Me, have loſt our Hopes. But He who reigns 
Mionarth ! in Heav'n, till then as one ſecure 
Sat on his Throne, upheld by old Repute, 
Conſent or Cuſtom, and his regal State 
Put forth at full, but ſtill his Strength dT; 
Which tempted our Attempt, and wrought our Fall. 
Henceforth His Might we know, and know our own 
So, as not either to provoke, or dread | 
New War, provok'd —(c)—Our better Part remains 
To work in'cloſe Deſign, by Fraud or Guile, A 
What Force effected not: that he no leſs 
At length from Us may find, Who overcomes 
By Force, hath overcome but half his Foe. 
(d= Space may produce New Worlds; whereof ſo rife 
There went a Fame in Heav'n that He ere-long 
Intended to create, and therein plant 
A Generation, whom his choice regard 
Should favour equal to the Sons of Heaven : 
T hither, if but to pry, thall be perhaps 
Our firſt Eruption, thither or elſewhere : 
(e)—For this infernal Pit ſhall never hold 
Celeſtial Sp'rits in Bondage, nor th' Abyis 3 85 
Long under Darkneſs cover.--(f)--But theſe Thoughts 
Full Counſel muſt mature: Peace is deſpair'd, 
For Who can:think Submiſſion? - War _ War 
Open or underſtood mult be reſolv'd. 


n 
SEES 


MIL ron. Parad. Loft. Book 1, 622. 


me ir, 
(c fl dle (e) Refutation. 
(4) Con ee, % Peroration, _ 


S.. PAUL's 
t 7 | | | 
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Fs 2 A 1185 
St. PAULs DEFENCE, before King AcRIPPay 

and FesTvs the Roman Governor in Judæa. 
Aets xxvi. 


(a) [ THINK myſelf happy, King AGRI PPA, 
| becauſe I ſhall anſwer for myſelf this Day be- 
fore Thee, touching all the Things whereof I am ac- 


cuſed of the Jews 3 ; eſpecially, becauſe I know Thee 


to be expert, in all Cuſtoms and Queſtions which are 


* 


among the Teas : wherefore I beſeech thee to hear me 


patiently.—(b)—My Manner of Life from my Youth, 

which was at firſt among mine-own Nation at Feruſalem, 
know all the Fes, which knew me from the Beginning; 
if they would teſtify, that, after the moſt ſtrict Sect of 
our Religion, I lived a Phariſee : And now I ſtand and 


am judged, for the Hope of the Promiſe, made of 


Gop unto our Fathers; unto which Promiſe our Twelve 


Tribes, inſtantly ſerving Gop Day and Night, hope to 


come: for which Hope's Sake, King AG RIPPA, I 
am accuſed of the Fews.—(c)—Why ſhould it be 
thought a Thing incredible with you, that Gop ſhould 
Taiſe the Dead ?—(4)—l verily thought with myſelf, 


that I ought to do many Things contrary to the Name 


of Jeſus of Nazareth. Which Thing I alſo did in 


Feruſalem : And many of the Saints did I ſhut up in 


Priſon, having received Authority from the Chief 
Prieſts ; and, when they were put to Death, I gave 
my Voice againſt them: and I puniſhed them oft' in 


every Synagogue, and compelled them to blaſpheme; | 


and being exceedingly mad againſt them, I perſecuted 
them even unto ſtrange Cities. Whereupon, as I 


(a) Exordium, (c) Propoſition. . 
6 Narration. 1 a (4) Confir mation, [ 
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If Counſels different, or Danger ſhun'd | 

By Me, have loſt our Hopes. But He who reigns 

Monarch in Heav'n, till then as one ſecure 

Sat on his Throne, upheld by old Repute, 

Conſent or Cuſtom, and his regal State 

Put forth at full, but ſtill his Strength conceal'd, 

Which tempted our Attempt, and wrought our Fall. 

| Henceforth His Might we know, and know our own 
So, as not either to provoke, or dread | 

New War, provok'd ;—(c)—Our better Part remains 

To work in'cloſe Deſign, by Fraud or Guile, 

What Force effected not: that he no leſs 

At length from Us may find, Who overcomes 

By Force, hath overcome but half his Foe. 


(4)--Space may produce New Worlds; bebe ſo riſe 


There went a Fame in Heav'n that He ere- long 
Intended to create, and therein plant 

A Generation, whom his choice regard 

Should favour equal to the Sons of Heaven: 
Thither, if but to pry, ſhall be perhaps 
Our firſt Eruption, thither or elſewhere : 
(e)—Por this infernal Pit ſhall never hold 
Celeſtial Sp'rits in Bondage, nor th' Abyſs 
Long under Darkneſs cover.--(f)--But theſe Thoughts 
Full Counſel muſt mature : 'Peace is deſpair'd, | 
For Who can think Submiſſion? War then, War 
Open or underſtood muſt be reſolv d. 


Milton. Parad. Loft Book I, 622. 


FL c ) n | 3 e) Refutation, 
(4) ee . Per oration. 


St. PAUL's 


4 . * | | 4 \ 


* 


Si. pA ULs DE F EN 0 E, befora King AcRIPr a, 
and. FesTus the Roman Governor in Judza. 
Acts xxvi. 


Qi THINK myſelf happy, King AGRIPPA, 
becauſe I ſhall anſwer for myſelf this Day be- 


fore Thee, touching all the Things whereof I am ac- 


couſed of the Fes ; eſpecially, becauſe I know Thee 
= to be expert, in all Cuſtoms and Queſtions which are 


* 


among the Jews : wherefore I beſeech thee to hear me 


patiently,—-(b)—My Manner of Life from my Youth, 

which was at firſt among mine-own Nation at Jeruſalem, 
know all the Jens, which knew me from the Beginning; 
if they would teſtify, that, after the moſt ſtrict Se& of 
our Religion, I lived a Phariſee : And now I ſtand and 


am judged, for the Hope of the Promiſe, made of 


Soy unto our Fathers; unto which Promiſe our Twelve 


Tribes, inſtantly ſerving Gop Day and Night, hope to 


come: for which Hope's Sake, King 4G RIPPA, I 


am accuſed of the FJews.—(c)—Why ſhould it be 


thought a Thing incredible with you, that Gop ſhould. 


raiſe the Dead ?—(d)—l verily thought with myſelf, 
that I ought to do many Things contrary to the Name 
of Teſus of Nazareth, Which Thing J alſo did in 


Feruſalem : And many of the Saints did"I ſhut up in 
Priſon, having received Authority from the Chief 


Prieſts; and, when they were put to Death, I gave 


my Voice againſt them: and I puniſhed them oft' in 


every Synagogue, and compelled them to blaſpheme ; © 


and being exceedingly mad againſt them, I perſecuted 
them even unto firange Cities. Whereupon, as 1 


(a) Exqydium, (c) Propeſition.. 
(6) Narration. , Confirmation. b 


went 
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went to Damaſcus, with Authority and Commiſſion 
from the Chief Prieſts; at Mid-day, O King, I faw 
in the Way a Light from Heaven, above the Brightneſs 
of the Sun, ſhining round about Me and them which 
journeyed with me. And, when we were all fallen to the 
Earth, I heard a Voice ſpeaking unto me, and ſaying in 
the Hebrew Tongue, Saul, Saul, why perſecuteſt thou 
Me? It is hard for thee to kick againff the Pricks. And 
I faid, Who art thou, Lord? And he ſaid, I am IEsus, 
awhom thou perſecuteſl. But riſe, and ſtand upon thy 
Feet : For I have appeared unto thee, for this Purpoſe ; 
to make Thee a Miniſter and a Witneſs, both of theſe 
Things which thuubaſt ſeen, and of thoſe Things in the 
which I will appear unto thee, Delivering thee from 
the People and from the Gentiles, unto whom now I ſend 
thee ; ta open their Eyes, and to turn them from Dark- 
neſs to Light, and from the Power of Satan unto God ; 
that they may receive Forgiveneſs of Sins, and Inheri- 
| tance among them which are ſanctiſied by Faith that is 
in me, Whereupon, O King AGRIPPA, I was not 
diſobedient to the Heavenly Viſion : but ſhewed, firſt 
_ unto them of Damaſcus, and at Feruſalem, and 
throughout all the Coaſts of Judea, and then to the 
Gentiles ; that they ſhould repent and turn to Gop, 
and do Works meet for Repentance. —(e)—For theſe 
Cauſes the Jeaus caught me in the Temple, and went 
about to kill me. Having therefore obtained Help 
of Gop, I continue unto this Day, witneſſing both 
to Small and Great; ſaying none other Things than 
thoſe, which the Prophets and Moſes did ſay ſhould | 
come: That CnRIST ſhould ſuffer; and that He 
© ſhould be the Firſt, that ſhould riſe from the Dead; 
and ſhould ſhew Lightunto the People, and to the 


(e) Rifutation, 


6 Gentiles, 
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© Gentiles'—(f)—I am not mad, moft noble FesTus, 
but ſpeak forth the Words of Truth and Soberneſs: 
for the King knoweth of theſe Things, before whom 
alſo I ſpeak freely; for I am perſuaded, that none of 
theſe Things are hidden from him : for this Thing was 
not done in a Corner. King Acrieea, believeſt thou 
the Prophets? I know, that thou believeſt. I would 
to Gop, that not only. Thou, but alſo All that hear _ 
me this Day, were both almoſt and altogether ſuch as 
am, except theſe Bonds. 1 


(f) Peroration, 


Q. How 
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went to Damaſcus, with Authority and Commiſſion 
from the Chief Prieſts ; at Mid-day, O King, I ſaw 


in the Way a Light from Heaven, above the Brightneſs 


of the Sun, ſhining round about Me and them which 


journeyed with me. And, when we were all fallen to the 


Earth, I heard a Voice ſpeaking unto me, and ſaying in 
the Hebrew Tongue, Saul, Saul, why perſecuteſt thou 


Me? It is hard for thee to kick againſt the Pricks. And 


I faid, Who art thou, Lord? And he ſaid, I am IESus, 


| ow thou per ſecuteſt. But riſe, and ſtand upon thy 


Feet : For I bade appeared unto thee, for this Purpoſe ; 


to make Thee a Miniſter and a Witneſs, both of theſe 


Things which thoubaſt ſeen, and of thoſe Things in the 
wwhich I will appear unto thee, Delivering thee from 
the People and from the Gentiles, unto whom now I ſend 
thee ; to open their Eyes, and to turn them from Dark- 
neſs to Light, and from the Power of Satan unto Go; 

that they may receive Forgiveneſs of Sins, and Taker. | 


tance among them which are ſanctiſied by Faith that is 
in me. Whereupon, O King AGRIPPA, I was not 


diſobedient to the Heavenly Viſion : but ſhewed, firſt 
unto them of Damaſcus, and at Feruſalem, and 
throughout all the Coaſts of Judea, and then to the 


_ Gentiles ; that they ſhould repent and turn to Gop, 


and do Works meet for Repentance.—(e)—For theſe 


Cauſes the Jeaus caught me in the Temple, and went ö 


about to kill me. Having therefore obtained Help 
of Gop, I continue unto this Day, witneſſing both 
to Small and Great; ſaying none other Things than 
thoſe, which the Prophets and Moſes did ſay ſhould 
come: That CuxisT ſhould ſuffer; and that He 
© ſhould be the Firſt, that ſhould riſe from the Dead; 

and ſhould ſhew Light unto the People, and to the 


(e,) Refutation, 
5 « Gentiles, 
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© Gentites.'—( l am not mad, moft noble FesTus, 


but ſpeak forth the Words of Truth and Soberneſs: 
for the King knoweth of theſe Things, before whom 


alſo I ſpeak freely; for I am perſuaded, that none of 
theſe Things are hidden from him : for this Thing was 


not done in a Corner. King AG RIA, believeſt thou 
the Prophets? I know, that thou believeſt. I would 


to God, that not only Thou, but alſo All that hear 
me this Day, were both almoſt and altogether ſuch as 
lam, except theſe Bonds. 


(f) Peroration, 


| Q LLC ” O W are the different Arguments of the 
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BY Ne Confirmation and Refutation to be eng? 
*Y 5 Vs led? | 


* X. * A. As ſo many diſtin Tien 
Q. What is a Theme ? 


A. A ſhort, One and flowery Treatiſe on a given 


Subject. > 


Q How many and what are the Parts of a 7 ea? . 
A. The Parts of a Theme are Seven: Propoſition, 
Reaſon, Confirmation, Simile, Example, Teſtimony, and 
Concluſion. | | Q. What 
EXAMPLE. 


A THEME, in Engliſh. The THESIS and 
Subftance, 3 from 1 Eſdras, iv. 


Great is the TRUTH, and ſtronger than all Things. 


(a4)—TrxuTH endureth, and is always ſtrong; it 
liveth, and conquereth for evermore: the Earth calleth 
upon it, the Heaven bleſſeth it, and with it is no un- 


righteous Thing. All Works ſhake and tremble at it. 


(b)—With her there is no Accepting of Perſons or 
Rewards : She dgeth the Things which are Juſt; and 


all Men approve of her Works. 


(c)—ln her Judgment there is no Unrichirouſnefs; ; 


and She is the Strength, Dominion, Power, and Ma- 


jeſty of all Ages. 


(4)—Great is the Earth, High i is the Heaven, Swift 
is the Sun in his Courſe: Is he not Great, who made 


theſe Things? So is TRUTH Greater and Stronger than 
all Things. 


(2 David, calling upon the Lord, his. Rick, his 
Fortreſs, his Deliverer, and his Strength, uſes theſe 


| Words: * T have hated thoſe, who confide in lying Va- 


* nities; but 1 truſt in the Lord: O Lord Gop of 


© TkuruP | 
(a) Propoſition. ( b) Reaſon. (e, | Cenfirmaties, (4) Simile, 


(e) Exa e. | 
mpl (f)—Our 
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Q; What is Elecution ? 


A. Elocution is the proper, polite, and ornamental 


Expreſſions of our Thoughts, 
by What are the Parts of Elocution 2 
. The Parts of Elocution are, Compoſe wan Þ Ele 
=_ and Dignity, 
Q. What doth Compoſition regard? 


A. Compoſition regards grammatical Plainneſs and 


Propriety, by imitating the Phraſe, Idiom, and Order 


of Words, made uſe of by the Authors Ad: wrote in 
the ſame Style. 

Q. What doth Elegance conbdt in 2 | 

A. Elegance conſiſts in the Purity, Perſpicuity, and 
Politeneſs of Language; and is chiefly gained by ſtudy- 


ing the moſt correct Writers, by converſing with Gen- 


tlemen and Scholars, and uy accurate and frequent 


5 Cee e. 


Q. What mean) you by Dignity of Language ? 


A. Dignity is that, which adorns Language with 
: ublime Thoughts and Rhetorical Flowers ; ſuch as noe. 


T ropes, moving Figures, and beautiful . | 
REN What i is the Difference between T ropes and, Fi. 


Th . ? - 


EX & M PL E. 
(- ur Saviour Curr himſelf, to he the 


Greatneſs, Superiority, and Eternity of TxuTH, calls 
Himſelf the TRUTH: I am the Way, the Life, and the 


TRUTH. 


(g)—Wine is 1 Kings are wicked; Women are 


| wickea, All the Childreo of Men are wichad. and 
ſuch are all their wicked Works, for there is no Truth 
in them; in their. Unrighteouſneſs alſo they ſhall pe- 
riſh: Therefore, Great is the TruTH, and AN a= 
bove all FO | Bleſſed be the Gop of TRUTH Uh 


O 8 I; 20 gane ſon. | 
1 | A. Tropes 
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A. 7 ropes affect only ſingle Words; Figures, whole 


Sentences. | 

Q. What is a Trope ? 

A. A Trope (ſo called from Tpimw, to urs) is the 
elegant Turning of a Word, from its native and 725 


per to a relative improved Senſe. 


Q. How many, and what are the Chief Tropes ? 

A. The Chief Tropes are Seven; a Metaphor, an 
Allegory, a Metonymy, a Synecdeche, an Irony, an - 
perbole, and a Catachreſis. | 

What is a Metaphor ? 


A. A Metaphor for Words Reſemblance brings. SY 


Q. What is an Allegory ? 


A. An Allegory likens Things to Things, e 


What is a Metonymy? 


A. A Metonymy Name for Name impoſes, „„ 


For Cauſe, Effect; for Subject, Adjund chuſes. 
Q What is a Synecdoche ? 


A. Synecdoche the Whole with Part confounds. 4 


Q What is an Irony? 
A. An Irony diſſembling flily wounds. 5 


EXAMPLES. 


7. The Lord is my Rick, and my Fortreſs, and i my Deliverer; 
my God, my Strength, in whom | will put my Truſt; my Buck- 


ler, and the Horn of my Salvation, and- my high Tower. Plalm. 


Xviii. 2. And he ſaid Ae them, Go ye and tell that Fox, i. e. 
Herod, Luke xiii. 32 —Reſemblance inſtead of proper Words. 

2.5 A Whore is a deep Ditch; and a ſtrange Woman is a nary 
row Pit, Prov. xxiii. 27. See G Gen. xl. & xli. pin Repreſentation 
made by continued Metaphors. 

3. Thy right Hand, O Lord, is become glorious in Pewver : thy 


18 right Hand, O Lord, hath daſhed in Pieces the Enemy, Exod. xv. 
6. Drink this Cup, 1 Cor. xi. 26.—The Name of ſome Thing 


relative thereto, initead of the Thing itſelt. 

4 Give us this Day our daily Bread,—A Part for the W hole, 
They have taken away my Lord, meaning only the Body of Jetus. 
John xx. 13. See Gen. vi. 12. Matth. viii. 8. —The Whole tor a 


Part. 


Sleep on now, and take your Reſt! Matth. xxvi. 46.— Hail, 
King of the Jews! Matth. xxvil. 29. See Judg. x. 14. 1 K. xviii. 
27.— When ſneeriug, we int end the Contrary to what we.ſpeax. 


1 Se What 
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Q. What is an Hyperbole ? _ 


A. Hyperbole | in Speech the Truth outflies. 8 
Q. What is a Catacreſis? | 
A. A Catacreſis Words abus' d applies. „ 


Q. How many, and what are the Faults of Tropes? 
A. The Faults of Tropes ate Nine : 
Of Troyes, Perplext, Harſh, Frequent,  Swoln, 
Fetch'd-far, 
Il-repreſenting, Forc'd, Low, Lewd, beware. 


There is a general Analogy and Relation between all 
Tropes, and in them all we uſe a foreign or ſtrange 
Word inſtead of a proper; and therefore we ſay one 
Thing, and mean ſomething different. When we Tay 
one Thing, and mean another almoſt the ſame ; it's a 
ee When we ſay one Thing, and mean another 
mutually depending; it is a Metonymy : When we ſay 
one Thing, and mean another Oppoſite or Contrary; it 
is an Irony: When we ſay one Thing and mean another 
like it; it is a Metaphor: A Metaphor, continued and 
often repeated, becomes an Allegory: A Metaphor, car- 
ried to a great Degree of Boldneſs, is an Hyper hole 
and, when at firſt Sound it ſeems a little harſh and 
ſhocking, and may be imagined to wat 2 ſome Impro- 
priety in it; it is a Catacreſis. 


E X AMP I E S. 


6. For ye ſhall go out with joy, Fw be led forth with Peace 
The Mountains and the Hills fball b. ney Pires before you into ſinging, 
and all the Trees of the Field ſball clap their Hands. Wai. lv. 12. Sce 
Job xli. 18, &c —Exceeding the bounds of abſolute Truth. 

7. And T turned to ſee the Voice that ſpake with me. Rev. i. 12, 
And thou didſt drink the pure Blzd of the Grape. Deut x xxil. 14. 


Sce Pſal, exxxvii. 5: — Uſing an Improper Term boldly for 4 
Proper, 


E > 0: What 


0 
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Q. What is a Figure? 
A. A Figure (from fingo, to falkion) f is the Faſhion- 


ing and Dreſs of Speech ; or, an Emphatical Manner of 


Speaking, different from the Way that is ordinary 
and natural; either expreſſing a Paſſion, or containing 
2 Beauty. 

Q. How many, and what are the P- incipal Nee 
in Speech? 
A. The Principal and moſt moving ! in Speech 


are Twenty. 
Q. What is an Ecphone ſis? 


A. An Eephoneſi 5s movingly exclaims. 1 
Q. What is an Aporia ? 

A. An Aporia Doubts and Queſtions frames, 2 
Q. Whatas an Epanorthojes ?. : 
A. Epanorihoſis, to enhance, corrects. F: 

Q. What is an Apofropefes © 
A, Apoſiopeſis, pauſing, Thoughts rejeQs, 4 


Q. What is an Apopha/is ? 

A. Apopba ſis, tenforce, lights or ſays leſs. 
Q. What is an Apoftrophe * 

A. AO turns off to make Addreſs. 6 


EXAMPLES. 


uu 


. . My God! My God! why haſt thou forſaken me, Matth, 


XAxXVii. 46.—Exclamation. 


2. Whither ſhall I go from thy ſpirit ? or whither ſhall I flee 
from thy preſence ? Pal. cxxxix. 79 —Doubting. 

3. I labour more abundantly, than they all: yet not I, but the 
Grace of God which was with me. 1 Cor..xv, 10. Correction. 

4. Now is my ſoul troubled; and what ſhall I ſay ? Father, ſave 
me from this hour : But, for this cauſe came I unto this hour. John 
Xi, 27. See Luke 'xix. 42.—Suppreſſion. 

I, Paul, have written it with my own hand ; L will repay It: 
Albeit, Ido nit ſay to thee, how thou oweſt unto me, even thine | 
| 9 ſelf beſides Philem. 19.—Omiſſion or paſſing-over. | 

he wild beaſt ſhall tear them. O Iſrael, thou haſt de- 
ho ſelf. Hof. xiii. 8, 9. See Gen. xlix. 17, 11. Pſal, XxViA, 


37 9.— Turning aſide, to addreſs, | 
| Q. What 
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% What is an Anaſtrophe ? 
A. Anaſtrophe Suſpenſe b' Inder ſion deals, 
Q What is an Eroteſis? 
A. An Eroteſis aſts, debates, appeals. 
Q- What is a Prolep/is ? 
A. Prolepſis, to prevent, Objections feigns. 
Q. What is a Synchorefis ? 
A. A Synchoreſis grants, and Conqueſt gains. 
Q. What is a Metabaſis? 
A. Metabaſis from Thing to Thing e 
Q. What is a Periphraſis? 
A. Periphraſis uſes more Words than needs. 
Q. What is a Climax ? 
A. A Climax amplifies by ſtrict Gradation. 


EXAMPLES. 


7 th unto Him, that is able to do exceedingly abundantly 2 
bove all that we aſk or think, according to the power that worketh 
in us: unto Him be Glory, Ge. Eph. iii. 20, 21.—Sufpenſion; or 
Inverſion, which creates a pleaſing Suſpenſe. 

8. Doth God pervert judgment, or doth the Alraighty pervert 
juſtice ? Job viii. 3. SeeJob xxx. 12, 16, 17, &c.—Intcrrogation, 

9. But fome Men will ſay, How are the dead raiſed up? ard 
with what body do they come? Thou fool! that which thou ſow- 
eſt is not quickened, except it die. 1 Cor. xv. 35, 36. Sce Matth. 5 
xv. 26, 29 — Prevention. 

10. But thou wilt ſay then, a The Branches were broken-off, 
that I might be grafted-i in. Well! Becauſe of Vabeliet they 
were broken-off. Rom xi. 12, 20 —Cecnceftion, | 

11. Have all the Gifts of Healing? ? Do all ſpeak with Tongues ? 
Do all interpret? But covet earneſtly the beſt gifts : And yet ſheww I 
unto you a more excellent way. 1 Cor, xii, 30, 31. See Heb. x. 39. 
and x1. 1,—Tranſition. 

12. Igo the way of all the Earth, i. e. Die. 1 K. ii. 2. See 
Mark xiv. 25. The Diſciple Whom TY leved, 1. e. John. Jchn 
. 

13. Add to your fath, virtue; and to virtue, knowledge : : and 
to knowledge, temperance z and to temperance, patience; and to 
patience, | as and to godlineſs, brotherly kindneſs, Cc. 2 
Pat. k $3.6 7. —Oradation. 


E 2 Q. What 
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Q. What is an Aſyndeton? 


A. AHhndleton drops and thro' Haſte or Paſſion, 14 


Q. What is an Oxymoron & ; 


A. An Oxymoron mingles Contraries. 15 
Q. What is an Enanlioſis? 
A. Enantiofis Oppoſitions tries. | 16 
Q W hat is a Parabole ® 
A. Parubole in Similes is rife. 17 
Q What is an Hypotypofes ? 
A. 00 50% paints Things to the Life. .-- 18 


EXAMPLES. 


14. Ciarity ſuffereth long, and is kind; Charity envieth not; 
Charity vaunteth not itlelf,, is not puſfcd up, doth not behave it- 
telt v;ieemly, ſeeketh not her own, is not eaſily provoked, 


 thicketh no evil. 1 Cor. xili. 4, 8. See Rom. i. 29, 30, 31.— 
Omimzn of a Copulative. 


1s. But ſhe, that liveth in Pleaſure; is had while ſhe [iveth, 
Tim. v. 6. Sve Pal. cxxxix. 11, 12.—Seeming Contradiction. 

16. The 77 i/c ſhall inherit Glory, but Shame ſhall be the pro- 
motion of Fc. Prov. Iii. 35. See Prov. xxix. 2 Oppoſition from 
Contra leties. 

17. Bleſfed is the Man, that walketh not in the Counſel of 
the Ungodly, nor ſtandeth in the way of Sinners, nor ſitteth in 
the Seat of the Scornful : But his Delight is in the Law of the 


LORD, and in his Law doth he meditate day and night: And 


fe fball be like a Tree, planted by the rivers of water, that bring- 
t forth his Fruit im bee ſeaſon; his Leaf ſball not wither, and 
evhat{o;ver he dotb, fhall proſper. The Ungedly are not ſo: But 


a like the Cha, andcch the wind driveth away . „ 


I mpariſon. 
18. Haſt thou given the Here S ? Haſt thou clothed his 
Neck with Thunder? Canſt thou make him afraid as a Graſhop- 
per? The glory of his Noſtrils is terrible He paweth in the Val- 


ley, and rejoiceth in his Strength: he goeth on to meet the arm- 


ed men. He mocketh at Pear, and is not affrighted ; neither 
turneth he back from the Sword. The Quiver rattleth againſt 
him, the glittering Spear and the Shield, He ſwalloweth the 


Ground with Pierceneſs aud Rage : neither believeth he, that it is 


the found of the Trumpet. He faith among the Trumpets, Ha, 


Ha and he ſmelleth the Battle afar off, the Thunder of the 


Captains, and the Shouting, Job. XNNIX, 19, 20, 21, 22, 235 245 
ks —Lively Deſcription. 


Q. What 
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Q. What is a Proſopopeia ? | 


A. Proſopopeia feighs a Per fon ſpeaks. 19 
Q. What is an Epiphonema ? 
A. Epiphonema Annotations makes. 20 


Q. How many, and what are the Faults of Figure * 

A. That Youth may know the prudent and proper Ule 
of Figures, they'll do well to obſerve, that 

. The Faults of Figures are Tit 
Figures Unnat'ral, Senſeleſs, Too- fine-ſpun, 
Over-adorn'd, Affected, Copious, hun. 

Q. What are Repelitions or Turns ? 

A. Repetitions, of Fine Turns, are ſuch as gracefully 
repeat either the ſame Mord, or the ſame Sound in dif- 
| ferent Words. 

Q. How Many , and what are the Principal Repetiti- 
ons ©? 

A. The Chief Repetitions are fourteen, and they are 
diſtinguiſhed as follow, ig. 

Q What is Anaphora & 


A. Clauſes Anaphora begins alike. I 
Q. What is Epiſtrophe? | 
A. Epiſftrophes like Endings Fancy ſtrike. E 


E X AMF LES. 


19 Doch not Wiſdom cry, and Underſtanding ſend forth her 
Voce? She ſtandeth in the top of High-places, by the way, in tbe 
places of the Paths: She crieth at the Gates, at the entry of the 
City, at the coming in at the Doors. Prov. viii. 1, 2, 3. See Prov. 
ix. 1, 2, 3.—Something inanimate, repreſented as a living Perſon, 

20. Then ſaid the King to the Servants, bind him Hand and 
Poot, and take bim away, and caſt him into outer Darkneſs, 
| There ſnall be weeping and gnaſhing of Tecth, For Many are 
called, but Few arc choſen. Matth, xxii, 13, 14. See Ads xix. 19, 
20,—Acclamation, or ſentences containing lively Remarks, 

1. The Voice of i, Lerd is upon the waters: The Foice of the 
Lord is powerlul; the Voice of the Lerd breaketh the Cedars of 
1.4 bs non. Pſal. xxix- 2, .$,-- The ſame Beginning to ſeveral C! 22 
When I we* a Ch:ld, I ſpak e as a Child, I underſtood as 
& = 1 Cor. Kill. 11. — The lame Fndiug to ſeveral Clauſes. 


WF 
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Q. What is a Symploce ? 


A. Symploce, (theſe both join'd, ends and begins. 5 
Q. What is an Epizeuxis ? 
A. An Epezeuxis, warm, a Word refoyns. 4 


Q. What is Anadiploſis? 


"Ac Anadiploſis the laſt Word brings on. 5 
_ Q. What is Epanalephs? | 
A. Epanalepſis ends as it begun. 6 
Q What is Epanodos ? | 
A. Epanodos in mid/t joins like extremes. 7 
Q. What is Phece 25 
A. Ploce, to hint the Thing e on a News 8 
Q. What is a Pohyptôton? | | 
A. A Polyptoton different Caſes joins. — 59 
Q. What is Antanaclaſis? | 
A. Antanaclaſis doubtful Terms deſigns. 10 


EXAMPLES. 


3. For whether ave "Br we live unto the LORD; and whetlrer 
eve die, wwe die unto the Lord: whether wwe [ve therefore: or Die, 
we are the LORD's. Rom. xiv. 8. Connexion or Complication of 
Beginning and Ending. 

4. O my Son, Abſalem i My Son, my Son Abſalim ! Would God, 
I had died for thee! O Abſalom, my Son, my Son! 2 Sam. 


xviii. 33. See Iai. li. 9, 10,—A paſſionate Repetition. 


Por the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good Land, a 


Land of brooks of water. Deuter. viii. 7.— he laſt word of one 


Clauſe beginning the next. 

6. Rejoice in the Lord alway : and again I ſay, Rejoice, Phil. iv, 
4. —The firſt Word alſo the laſt. 

For the good that I vould, I do net; but the evil which J 
ME not, that J do, Rom. vii. 19. See Judges v. 21.—-Reaſcen- 
non from the Middle to each End. 

8. Is he not rightly named Jacob, 1. e. 4 Supplanter, for he 
hath Supplanted me thoſe two times. Gen. xxvil. 36. —Reflection, 
or hint cn a Word. 

g. For of him, and through him, and to * are all things. 
Rom. xi. 36. Variety of Caſes, Genders, or Numbers of the 
lame Noun; or Tenſes, Sc. of che ſame Verb. 

10. But II. SUS ſaid unto him, follow me; and let the dead bury 
their dead. Match. viii. 22,—The fame Word in different Senſes. 


Q. W hat 
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Q. What is Paranomaſia ? 
A. In Paranomaſia Sound accords. _ 
Q What is Paregmenon ? | 


As Paregmenon from the ſame Root brings Words. 12 


Q. What is Homozoteleuton ? | 
A. Homoioteleuton rhymes all it can. 13 
Q. What is Synonymia ? 


A. By Synonyms like Thoughts improv'd run on. 14 


Q. What is to be obſerved in the Us of Repeti- 


tions? 


A. In Tos 97 f Repetitions or Turns, obſerve 


that 
All Turns ſhould oive a Luſtre to Diſcourſe, 
Muſt raiſe new Thoughts, or grace with FOI» Force, 
Q. What is Pronunciation ? | 
A. A proper Management of the Price, Countenance, 
and bodily Geſture in Oratory. 
. What is the Buſineſs of Pronunciation #: 
A. To excite in the Minds of the Hearers — 
ſuitable to the Purpoſe. 
Q. How is that to be performed? 
A. By being ourſelves either really, or at leaſt ſeem- 
ingly affected with the he 'ons we deſire to excite in 
others. 


EXAMPLES. 


11. As unknown, and yet well known : ; as dying, and behold, we | 


live: as chaſtened, and not killed. 2 Cor. vi. g,—A Reſemblance 
in the Sound, but Oppoſition in the Senſe. 

12. He giveth Wi ſdom unto the wiſe, and tuwhkdee to them 
that now underſtanding. Dan. ii. 21. — Deriving words trom the 
ſame Root. 

13. The Mountains ſkipped like Rams, and the little Hills like 
Lambs, Pial exiv. 4.—A like Ending, or rhyming in Clauſes. 
14. The F:hers allo ſhall mourn, and all they that caſt Angles 
into the 3 ſhall /ament, and they that ſpread Nets upon the 
Waters ſhall langutſÞ. Iſai. xix, 8. See Prov. iv. 14, 15.,—Putting 
together Words of like Signification, | 


LED What 
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Q. What are the Parts of Pronunciation? 

A. Voice and Action. 

. What are to be obſerved as to ks Voice? 

A. Tone, Accent, Emphifi is, Cadence, and Pauſe, 

Q What is Tone ? 

A. The proper Pitch and Flexion of the. Voice ac* 


cording to the Nature of the Paſſion; thus, Anger be- 


ing vehement, naturally aſſumes an elevated Tone of 


Voice; Fear on the contrary being dejected, requires a 


depreſſed Tone of Voice, &c. 

Q. What is Accent? 

A. The Streſs laid on a ok Sllable of a 
Word, and is governed by Cuſtom. _ 

Q. What is Emphaſis ? 

A. The Streſs laid on particular Words of Sentences, 
and is to Sentences what Accent is to Words, and is go- 


verned by the Senſe. 


Q. What is Cadence ? 
A a Lowering of the Voice in proper Place ad 


Manner, to give Notice of an approaching Concluſion. 


Q What are Pauſes ? 
A. Refls or Stops made in the Courſe of Seach to 
diſtinguich Sentences and the Parts thereof. 
_ Q. What Duration ſhould the Fauſes be of? 
A. They are proportioned in general to the Nature 


of the Subject, and, in particular Parts of the Diſ⸗ 


courſe, to their Sittuam cus in the Sentence. 
Q. What does Action in Oratory conſiſt in? 
A. An expreſſive Turn of the Countenance, and apt 


| Geſt ure of the Body. 


Q. What do you mean by Turn of Countenance ? 

A. A certain Loo, of the Eyes, and Arrangement of 
the e of the Face, 188 to ue the Affec- 
tion. 


oO; What do Ten? mean by Gefure of the Body 2 
A. A per- 


£ 
5? 
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A. A pertinent Attitude, and Management of the 


Whole, particularly of the Hands. 


Q. How is the Adlion of an Orator to be e ? 
A. By an exact and eaſy ain of th ng, 
of Nature. 


oy 
2 


Q. Upon the Whole, What a be done to make 


ourſelves acceptable Otators? 


A To make yourſelves acceptable Orators,— 


Aae with Tropes and Figures your Oration, 
By . oice and Action grace Pronunciation. 


DC NOTED COT 


In order to lay before our Pupil the Power, Context, and 


Propriety of twe Speech of Catiline, avbich wwe have 
introduced, as an Example of Oratory ; and that be 
may be fully informed of the Artifice, Plauſibilily, 
and high Colouring that appear in it, wwe hacve ſes 
leded the Particulars of the Tranſactions that orcas 
fioned the Speech, as given by Dr, Goldſmith, in his 
Roman Hiftory.. 


ERGIUS CATILINE was a Patrician by Birth, 

who reſolved to build his own Power on the Down- 
fal of his Country, He was ſingularly formed, both by 
Art and Nature, to conduct a Conſpiracy ; being poſ- 


ſeſſed of Courage equal to the moſt deſperate Attempts, 


and Eloquence to give a Colour to his Ambition; ruin- 
ed in his Fortune, profligate in his Manners, vigilant 
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in purſuing his Aims; and infatiable after Wealth, 
only to laviſh it on guilty Pleaſures: in ſhort, as 
Cicero deſcribes him, he was a Compound of oppo- 
fite Paſſions ; intemperate to Exceſs, yet patient of La- 
Hour to a Wonder ; ſevere with the Virtuous, de- 
bauched with the Gay ; ſo that he had all the Vicious 
for his Friends by Inclination, and he attachea even 
ſome of the Good, by the ſpecious Shew of pretended 
Virtue. However, his real Character was at length 
very well known at Rome : He had been accuſed of de- 
bauching a yeſtal Virgin; he was ſuſpected of mur- 
dering his Son, to gratify a criminal Paſſion ; and it 
was notorious, that in the Proſcription of Hylla, he had 
killed his OWN Brother, to make his court to the Ty- 
Tant. 

Having contraſted many Debts by the Looſe- 


neſs of ſuch an ill-ſpent Life, he was reſolved to ex- 


tricate himſelf from them b any Means, however un- 


lawful : his firſt Aim therefore was at the Conſulſhip, 


in which he hoped to repair his ſhattered Fortune, by 
the Plunder of the Provinces; but in this he was fruſtrat- 


ed. This Difgrace ſo operated upon a Mind naturally 


warm, that he inſtantly entered into an Aſſoc iation with 


Piſo, and ſome others of deſperate Fortunes like him- 


felf ; in which it was reſolved, to kill the Conſuls that 
had been juſt choſen, with ſeveral other Senators ; and 


to ſhare the Government among themſelves, Theſe 
Deſigns however were diſcovered, before they were ripe 


for Action; and the Senate took care to obviate their Ef- 


fects. Some Time after, he again ſued for the Conſul - 


ſhip, and was again diſappointed; the great Cicere being _ 
Preferred before him. Enraged at theſe repeated Mor- 

tifications, he now breathed nothing but Revenge: his 
Deſign was (had he then obtained the Conſulſhip, and 


with it the Command of the Armies of the Empire) to 


have 
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have ſeized upon the Liberties of his Country, and go- 
vern alone. At length, Impatience under his Diſap- 
pointments would not permit him to wait for the ripen- 
ing of his Schemes ; wherefore he formed the mad Re- 
ſolution of uſurping the Empire, though yet without 
Means adequate to the Execution, 

Many of thoſe who were-in the former Conſpiracy of 
Piſo, ſtill remained attached to Catiline's Intereſts: 
theſe ® he aſſembled, to about the Number of thirty ; _ 
informed them of his Aims and his Hopes, ſettled a 
Plan of Operation, and fixed a Day for the Execution, 
It was reſolved among them, that a general Inſurrection 
Hould be raiſed throughout 7taly, the different Parts of 
which were aſſigned to the different Leaders, Rome 
was to be fired in ſeveral Places at once; and Catiline, 
at the Head of an Army raiſed in Erruria, was in the 
general Confuſion to poſſeſs himſelf of the City, and 
maſſacre all the Senators, Lentulus, one of his pro- 
fligate Aſſiſtants, who had been Prætor or Judge in the. 
City, was to preſide in their general Councils: Cetbe- 
gus, a Man who ſacrificed the Poſſeſſion of great pre- 
ſent Power, to the Hopes of gratifying his Revenge 
againſt Cicero, was to direct the Maſſacre through the 
City; and Caſſius was to conduct thoſe who fired it. But 
the Vigilance of Cicero being a chief Obſtacle to their 
Deſigns, Catiline was very deſirous to fee him taken 
off before he left Rome ; upon which, two Knights of 
the Company undertook to kill him the next Morning 
in an early Viſit.on Pretence of Buſineſs, while in Bed. 
'The Meeting, however, was no fooner over, than Ci- 


| Cero had Information of all that paſſed in it; for, by the 


* In the firſt 3 Meeting af” 4 F Catiline 
made the following Speech, which 1 is a remarkable Inſtance of the 
| Power of 1 


F 1 In trigues 


/ 
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Intrigues of a Woman nametl Fulvia, he had gained 
over C:rius, her Lover and one of the Conſpirators, 
to ſend him a punctual Account of all their Delibera- 
tions. Having taken proper Precautions to guard him- 
ſelf againſt the Deſigns of his Morning Viſitors, who 
were punctual to the Appointment ; he next took care, 
to provide for the Defence of the City; and aſſembling 
the Senate, conſulted what was belt to be done in this 
Time of Danger, The firſt Step taken was, to offer 
confiderable Rewards for farther Diſcoveries, and then 
to prepare for the Defence of the State. The princi- 
pal Conſpirators were ſeized, and executed; and Ca- 
tiline ſell in the Rebel Army, fighting with deſperate 
Fury. The Particulars of this Conſpiracy are elegant- 
ly deſcribed by Salluft, from whence the following 
peech is taken. 8 e 


ee e det N N SSA . N 
E X E M P I. A 
oO BATIO CATILINE. 


(NI Virtus Fideſque veſtra fatis ſpectata mihi 
N foret, nequicquam opportuna Res cecidiſſet, 
Spes magna Dominationis in Manibus fruſtra fuiſſet; ; 
neque per Ignaviam aut vana Ingenia incerta pro certis 
captarem: ſed quia multis & magnis Tempeſtatibus vos 
cognovi fortes fidoſque mihi, ed Animus auſus eſt maxi- 
mum atque pulcherrimum Facinus incipere: ſimul, 
quia vobis eadem quæ mihi bona malaque eſſe intellexi; 
nam, Idem velle atque Idem nolle, ea demum firma 
Amicitia eſt. f 
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(a) Exordium, | /b) 2 
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{b) Sed Ego quæ Mente agitavi, omnes jam ante | 
diverſi audiftis, Cæterùm mihi in dies magis Animus ac- 
cenditur, cam conſidero, quæ Conditio Vitæ futura fit, 
niſi Noſmet-ipſos vindicamus in Libertatem : nam, poſt- 
quam Reſpublica in paucorum potentium Jus atque 
Ditionem conceſſit, ſemper illos Reges, Tetrarchæ 
vectigales eſſe; Populi, Nationes, Stipendia pendere; 
cæteri omnes, ſtrenui, boni, nobiles atque ignobiles ; 
Vulgus fuimus, fine Gratia, ſine Authoritate, his ob- 
noxii, quibus (fi Reſpublica valeret) Formidini eſſemus: 
itaque omnis Gratia, Potentia, Honos, Divitiæ, apud 
illos ſunt, aut ubi illi volunt ; Nobis reliquerunt Peri- 
cula, Repulſas, Judicia, Egeſtatem: * quouſque 
tandem patiemini, fortiſſimi Viri! | 

(e, Nonne emori per Virtutem præſtat, quam Vitam 
miſeram atque inhoneſtam, ubi alienz Superbiæ Ludi- 
brio fueris, per Dedecus amittere? Verùm enimvero 
(proh Deum atque Hominum Fidem !) Victoria i in Ma- 
nu nobis eſt, 
(ad) Viget Ætas, Animus valet; contra illis, Annis at- 
que Divitiis omnia conſenuerunt : tantummodo Incepto 
opus eft ; cætera Res expediet. 

(e Etenim quis Mortalium, cui Virile Togenium. et, 
tolerare poteſt, Illis Divitias ſuperare, quas profundant 


in extruendo Mari & Montibus coæquandis; Nobis 


Rem familiarem etiam ad neceſſaria deeſſe? Nlos binas 
aut ampliùs Domos continuare, nobis Larem familia- 
rem nuſquam ullum eſſe; cam Tabulas, Signa, To- 
reumata emunt, vetera negligunt, nova diruunt, alia 
ædificant; poſtremò omnibus modis Pecuniam trahunt, 
vexant ; tamen fumma Libidine Divitias ſuas vincere 
nequeunt ? At nobis eſt Domi Inopia, F oris s alienum; 


(8) Mal 4d) Confirmatic, 
(c) Propefitio, (e Refutatiq, 


T2 NP mala 
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mala Res, Spes multo aſperior : denique, quid reliqui 
habemus, præter miſeram Animam. 


(f) Quin igitur expergiſcimini ? En illa, illa, quam 
[zpe optãttis, Libertas! Præterea, Divitiæ, Decus, Glo- 


ria, in Oculis ſita ſunt: Fortuna ea omnia Victoribus 


Præmia poſuit. Res, Tempus, Pericula, Egeſtas, Belli 
Spolia magnifica, magis quam Oratio mea, vos hor- 
tentur. Vel Imperatore, vel Milite, Me utemini; ne- 
que Animus, neque Corpus, à vobis aberit. Hæc ipſa 
(at ſpero) vobiſcum una Conſul agam 3 niſi forte Me 
Animus fallit, aut Vos ſervire magis, quam imperare 
parati eſtis. 1 Salluſt. Bel. Catil. 


KK 


CATILINGE ORATION, 


Tranſlated by ike Rev: u. Buck. 


AD ] not ſufficient Proofs of your Courage and 

Fidelity, in vain had this favourable Opportunity 
offered itſelf, fruitleſs were our great Hopes of getting 
the Government into our Hands; nor would I, by 
Men of a Daſtardly or Unſteady Diſpoſition, hazard 
a Certainty for an Uncertainty : but, becauſe I have, 
in many and great Diſorders of the State, found you 
brave and faithſul to me; I have, from that Aſſurance, 
ventured to undertake one of the greateſt and nobleſt 
Enterprizes: as alſo, becauſe,] am perſuaded, Your 
Intereſt muſt be affected, by what is advantageous or 
injurious to Me ; for a Similitude of Deſires and Aver- 
bons is the oniy laſting Foundation of Friendſhip. 


( 0 1-3 Peroreatin. 


The 
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The Schemes I have formed in my Mind, ye have 
all ſeparately heard already: but my Deſire to ac- 
compliſh them is daily more enflamed, when I conſider, 
What is likely to be our Condition of Life, if we aſ- 
ſert not our own Liberty: for, ſince the Commonwealth 
has fallen to the Management and Diſpoſal of ſome few 
Men in Power, Kings and Tetrarchs have been always 
ſubje& to them, People and Nations have paid them 
Tribute; the reſt of us (the Brave, the Good, the 
Noble, al the Ignoble) have all been as the vileſt of 
the Vulgar, without Weight, without Authority ; ex- 
poſed to thoſe, to whom we ſhould be a Terrour, were 


the Commonwealth in its due State: hence have all Fa- 


vour, Power, Honour, Riches, been engroſſed by them, 
or diſpoſed of at their Pleaſure ; to Us they have left 
Dangers, Diſgr:ces, Condemnation, Want: which 
Wrongs (my brave Fellows !) how long will ye en- 
dure? 

Is it not better, to die bravely, than ſhamefully loſe 
a wretched and diſhonourable Life, wherein ye were 
but the Sport of others' Infolence ? But, by the Faith 
of Gods and Men, we have certain Victory in our 
Hand. We are in full Vigour, and in high Spirits ; on 
the contrary, every Thing with them is impaired by 


Years and Luxury : We need but begin; z the Attempt | 


itſelf will compleat the reſt. 


And what Mortal, that has the Spirit of a Man, can : 


bear, that They ſhould have Riches in Abundance, to 


laviſh in building in the Sea, and in levelling Moun- 


tains ; and that We ſhould want, even a Competency 
for the Neceſſaries of Life? That They ſhould have 
Numbers of Houſes together; We, not ſo much as a 


Houſhold- god left us: while They purchaſe Paintings, 


Statues, emboſſed Figures; deſpiſe every Thing, that 


is 
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is old-faſhioned; pull down their New Buildings, and 
raiſe others more ſtately; in ſhort, run into every Ex- 
ceſs of Expence and Extravagance, yet cannot with 
their utmoſt Wantonneſs exhauſt their Riches ? But Ve 
are weighed down, by Want within Doors, and Debt 
without; our Affairs diſtreſſed, our Hopes much more 
deſperate, To conclude ; What have we left us, 
more than a Life of Miſer 7 | 
Why do ye not awake then ?—Behold ! behold that 
Liberty, ye have often wiſhed for Beſides, 
Wealth, Honour, Glory, are full in. your View : F or- 
tune has ſet them all before you, as Rewards of the 
Victory. The Occaſion, the Opportunity; your Dan- 
ger, your Diſtreſſes, and the magnificent Spoils of the 
War,——ſhould rouze you more, than any Thing I 
can ſay, Employ Me, either as your General or Fel- 
low-ſoldier : My Heart and Hand ſhall both be with 
you, I hope, to be able to aſſiſt you in the Enter- 
prize, with the Conſular Power, if my Mind deceive 
me not, and Ye be not better er for e wow 
Empire. 


FAR SN & 


BRUTUSs SOLILOQUY. 


: On Cxsar's attempting Abſolut Power. 


T mat be, by his Death: and, 605 My Part, 

I know no Perſonal Cauſe to ſpurn at him, 
But for the General. He would be Crown'd . 
How That might change his Nature, there's the Quel 
tion. 


1 is the Wight Day, that brings forth the Adder, 


And 
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And that craves 5 e —Crown him? 


5 That 
And then, I arent, we our a Sting in him, 
Which at his Will he may do Danger with, 

Th' Abuſe of Greatneſs is, when it disjoyns 

Remorſe from Power; and, to ſpeak I'ruth of Cæſar, 
I have not known, when his Affections ſway'd, . 

More than his Reaſon, But tis a common Proof, 
That Lowlineſs is young Ambition's Ladder, 

W hereto the Climber upward turns his Face; 

But, when He once attains the Upmolt 1 

He then unto the Ladder turns his Back, | 
Looks into the,Clouds, ſcorning the baſe Degrees 

By which he did aſcend : So Cæſar may: 

Then, teſt he may, prevent: and, ſince the Quareel; 
Will bear no Colour, for the Thing he is, | 
Faſhion it thus; That, what He is, gmented, - 
Would tun-on to theſe and theſe Extremities :? 
And therefore think him, as a Serpent's Egg, 


Which hatch'd would (as his Kind) grow milchiavovn's $ 


And Kill him 1 in the Shell. 


Shakeſpear, Julius Ceſar, Act II. 


er erf Never ed NEE NING 


OTHELLO's Dirt before the SENATE. 


M OST potent, grave, and reverend Signiors, 
My very noble and approv'd good Maſters! 
That I have ta'en away this old Man's ater, 
It is moſt true: true, I have married her: | 

The very Head and Front of my Bram a 
_ Hath this Extent ; no more, —— _ 
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Rude am I in my Speech, 
And little bleſs'd with the ſet Phraſe of Peace: 
For ſince theſe Arms of mine had Seven Years 'Pith 
(Till now ſome Nine Moons WINES) | 
They have us'd 
Their deareſt Action in the Tented F eld; 
And little of this great World can I ſpeak, 
More than pertains to feats of Broils and Battle ; 
And therefore little ſhall I grace my Cauſe, 5 
In ſpeaking for my-ſelf. Yet, by Your Patience, 
I will a round unvarniſh'd Tale deliver, e 
Of my whole Courſe of Love; what * what 
„ Charms, 1 
: What Conjuration, and what ai Magick, 
(For ſuch Proceeding I am charg'd withal 170 
J won his Daughter with, — 
Her Father lov'd me, oft' invited 1 me; 
Still queſtion'd me the Story of my Life, 
From Year to Year ; the Battles, Sieges, Fortunes, 
That I have paſt. — 
J ran it through; ev' n ga my Boyiſh Days, 
To th' very Moment that he bad me tell it: 
Wherein J ſpake of molt diſaſtrous Chances; 
Of moving Accidents by Flood and Field, 
Of hair-breadth Scapes in th' imminent deadly Breach ; 
Of being taken by the inſolent Foe, | 
And ſold to Slavery; of my Redemption thence ; ; 
And with it, all my Travel's Hiſtory. - — 
All which to hear 
Mould De/demona ſeriouſly incline : 
But ſtill the Houſe Affairs would draw her thence ; 3 
Which ever as ſhe could with haſte diſpatch, 
She'd come again, and with a greedy Ear 
Devour- up my Diſcourſe: which I obſerving, 
Took once a pliant Hour, and found good Means 2 
| | | | "0 


To draw from her a Prayer of earneſt Heart, 
That I would all my Pilgrimage dilate; 

« Whereof by Parcels ſhe had ſomething heard, 
© But not diftintively,'—I did conſent; 

And often did beguile her of her Tears, 

When I did ſpeak of ſome diſtreſsful Stroke 
That my Youth ſuffer'd. My Story being done, 
She gave me for my Pains a world of Sighs : 


She ſwore, In faith 'twas ſtrange, tauas paſſe ing e 3 


'Twoas pitiful, *twas wondrous piti ful. 
She with'd, ſhe had not heard it ;—yet ſhe wiſh'd, 
That Heav'n had made Her ſuch a Man, ——ſhe 
thank'd me; 

Ard told me, if 1 had a Friend that lov "Fu | 

I need but teach him how to tell My Story, 


And That would wooe her. On this Hint 1 ſpake. — 


She lov'd Me, for the Dangers I had paſt ; 
And I lov'd Her, that ſhe did pity them. 
This only is the Witchcraft I have us'd ; 
Here comes the Lady, let Her witneſs it, 


85 keſpear, Othello, AQ, I. Sc. 3. 


a aaa 
— BY LIAL's SpgtcHn to the Rebel Hoff. 


Should be much for open War, O Peers, 

As not behind in Hate; if what was urg'd, 
Main Reaſon to perſuade immediate War, 

Did not diſſuade me moſt, and ſeem to caſt 
Ominous Conjecture on the whole Succeſs: 
When He who moſt excels in Fact of Arms, 
In what he counſels and in what excels, 
Miſtruſtful, grounds his Courage on Deſpair | 
And utter Diſſolution, as the Scope 

Of all his Aim, after ſome dite Revenge, 
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_ Firſt, what Revenge? The Tow'rs of Heav'n are filld 
With armed Watch, that render all Acceſs | 
Impregnable ; oft on the bord'ring Deep 

Incamp their Legions, or with 6bſcure Wing 

Scout far and wide into the Realm of Night, 

Scorning Surpriſe. Or could we break our Way 


By Force, and at our Heels all Hell ſhould riſe 
_ With blackeſt Inſurrection, to confound 

| Heav'n's pureſt Light, yet our great Enemy 
All incorruptible would on his Throne 

Sit unpolluted, and th' ethereal Mould 


Incapable of Stain would foon expel 
Her Miſchief, and purge-off the baſer Fire 
Victorious. Thus repuls'd, our final Hope 
Is flat Deſpair : we muſt exaſperate 
Th Almighty Victor to ſpend all his Rage, 


And That muſt end ws, That muſt be our Cure. 


To be no more Sad Cure! For who would loſe, 
Though full of Pain, this intellectual Being, 
Thoſe Thoughts which wander through Eternity, 
To periih rather, ſwallow'd up and loſt 
In the wide Womb of uncreated Night, 


Devoid of Senſe and Motion? And who knows, 
Let this be good, whether our angry Foe 
Can give it, or will ever? How he can 


Is doubtful ; that He never will is ſure. 
Will He, fo wiſe, let looſe at once his Ire, 
Belike through Impotence, or unaware, 


To give his Enemies their Wiſh, and end 


Them in his Anger, whom his Anger ſaves _ 
To puniſh endleſs ?Wherefore ceaſe we then? 
Say they who counſel War, We are decreed, 


| Reſerv'd and deftin'd to eternal Woe ;' 


Whatever doing, what can we ſuffer more, 
What can we ſuffer worſe ? Is this then worſt, | 
| Thus 


18 


 Chain'd on the burning Lake? that ſure was worſe, 


Shou'd intermitted Vengeance arm again 


Impendent Horrors, threatning hideous Fall 


Vnreſpited, unpitied, unrepriev'd, 
Ages of hopeleſs End; this would be worſe, _ 
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Thus fitting, thus conſulting, thus in Arms ? 
What when we fled amain, purſu'd and ſtruck . 
With Heav'n's afflicting Thunder, and beſought 
'The Deep to ſhelter us? this Hell then ſeem'd 
A Refuge from thoſe Wounds : or when we lay 


What if the Breath that kindled thoſe grim Fires 
Awak'd ſhould blow them into ſevenfold Rage 
And plunge us in the Flames? or from above 


His red Right Hand to plague us? what if all 


Her Stores were open'd, and this Firmament 


Of Hell ſhould ſpout her Cataracts of Fire, 


One Day upon our Heads; while we perhaps 
Defigning or exhorting glorious War 

Caught in a fiery Tempeſt ſhall be hurl'd 
Each on his Rock transfixt, the Sport and Prey 
Of racking Whirlwinds, or for ever funk 
Under yon boiling Ocean, wrapt in Chains ; 
There to converſe with everlaſting Groans, 


War therefore, open or conceal'd, alike | 

My Voice diſſuade ; for what can Force or Guile 

With him, or who deceive his Mind, whoſe Eye 

Views all Things at one View ? he from Heay 'n's 
Height 

All theſe our Motions vain, ſees and derides ; ; 

Not more Almighty to reſiſt our Might 

Than wiſe to fruſtrate all our Plots and Wiles. 


Shall we then live thus vile, the Race of Heav'n 
Thus trampl'd, thus expell'd to ſuffer here 


Chains and theſe Torments? better theſe than worſe | 
* my Advice; ſince Fate inevitable 
G Subdues 
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Subdues us, and omnipotent Decree, i 
The Victor's Will, To ſuffer, as to do, 

Our Strength is equal, nor the Law unjuſt 

That ſo ordains : this was at firſt reſolv'd, 

If we were wiſe, againſt ſo great a Foe 

Contending, and ſo doubtful what might fall. 

I laugh, when thoſe who at the Spear are bold 


And vent'rous, if that fail them, ſhrink and fear 


What yet they know muſt follow, to endure 
Exile, or Ignominy, or Bonds, or Pain, 

The Sentence of their Conqueror. This is now 
Our Doom; which if we can ſuſtain and bear, 


Our ſupreme Foe in Time may much remit 


His Anger, and perhaps thus far remov'd 

Not mind us not offending, ſatisfied 

With what is puniſh'd ; whence theſe raging Fires 
Will flack'n, if his Breath ſtir not their Flames. 


Our purer Eſſence then will overcome 


Ther noxious Vapor, or enur'd not feel, 

Or chang'd at length, and to the Place conform'd 

In Temper and in Nature, will receive 

Familiar the fierce Heat, and void of Pain ; 

This Horror will grow mild, this Darkneſs Light, 
Beſides what Hope the never-ending Flight, | 

Of future Days may bring, what Chance, what Change 
Worth waiting, ſince our preſent Lot appears 


Fox happy though but ill, for Ill not worſt, 
If we procure not to ourſelves more Woe. 


YZATAN 
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Nepp ph 
s AT AN tempting EVE. 
See Milton's Parad. Loft, B. ix. 532. 


ONDER not, ſov'ran Miftreſs, if perhaps 
Thou canſt, who art ſole Wonder, much leſs 
arm | 4 
Thy Looks, the Heav'n of Mildneſs, with Diſdain, 
Diſpleas'd that I approach thee thus, and gaze 5 
Inſatiate, I thus ſingle, nor have fear d 
Thy awful Brow, more awful thus retird, 
Faireſt Reſemblance of thy Maker fair, 
Thee all Things living gaze on, all Things thine: 
By Gift, and thy celeſtial Beauty adore . 
With Revidunent beheld, there beſt beheld 
Where univerſally admir'd ; but here 
In this Encloſure wild, theſe Beaſts among. 
 Beholders rude, and ſhallow to diſcern 
Half what in thee is fair, one Man except, 
Who ſees thee? (and what is one?) who ſhould be 
| en 
A Goddeſs among Gods, ador'd 454 ſerv'd 
By Angels numbeileſs, thy daily train. 
Empreſs of this fair World, NN Eve, 
Eaſy to me it is to tell thee all 
What thou command'ſt, and right thou ſhouldſt be 
| obey'd : | 
I was at firſt as other Beaſts that graze 
The trodden Herb, of abject Thoughts and low,, 
As was my Food, nor aught but Food diſcern d. 
Or Sex, and apprehending Nothing high: | 
Till on a Day roving the Field 1 chanc'd 
A an Tree far diſtant to behold „ 
e Loaden 
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Loaden with Fruit of faireſt Colours mixt, 
Ruddy and Gold: I nearer drew to gaze 
When from the Boughs a ſavory Odour blown, 
Grateful to Appetite more pleas'd my Senſe 
Than Smell of ſweeteſt Fennel, or the Teats 
Of Ewe, or Goat dropping with Milk at Even, 
Unfuck't of Lamb or Kid. that tend their Play, 
To fatisfy the ſharp Defire I had 
Ol taſting thoſe fair Apples, I reſoly'd 
Not to deter ; Hunger and Thirſt atronce, 
Powerful Perſuaders, quickn'd at the Scent 
Of that alluring Fruit, urg'd me ſo kcen, 
About the moſſy Trunk I wound me ſoon, 
For high from Ground the Branches would require 
Thy utmoſt Reach or Adam's: Round the Tree 
All other Beaſts that ſaw, with like Deſire | 
Longing and envying itood, bur could not reach. 
Amid the Tree now got, where Plenty hung 
Tempting fo nigh, to pluck and eat my Fill 
I ſpar'd not, for ſuch Pleaſure till that Hour, 
At Feed or Fountain never had I found. 
Seated at length, ere long might perceive 
Strange Alteration in me, to Degree 

Of Reaſon in my inward Powers and Speech, 
Wanted not long, though to this Shape retain'd, 
Thenceforth to Speculations high or deep | 
I turn'd my Thoughts, and with capacious Mind 
Conſider'd all Things viſible in Heav'n, 
Or Earth, or Middle, all Things fair and good ; 
But all that fair and Good in thy divine 
Semblance, and 1a thy Beauty's Heav'nly Ray 
United I beheld ; no fair to thine 
Equivalent or ſecond, which compelbd 
Me thus, though importune perhaps, to come 
And gaze, and worſhip thee of right declar'd 


* 


Sov'ran 
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Sov'ran of Creatures, univerſal Dame, 
O Sacred, Wiſe, and Wiſdom-giving Plant, 
Mother of Science, now I feel thy Power 
Within me clear, not only to diſcern 
Things in their Cauſes, but to trace the Ways 
Of higheſt Agents, deem'd however wile. 
Queen of this Univerſe, do not believe 
Thoſe rigid Threats of Death; ye ſhall not die : 
How ſhould ye? by the Fruit! it gives you Life 
To Knowledge ? By the Threatner look on me, 
Me who have touch'd and taſted, yet both live, 
And Life more perfect have attain'd than Fate 
Meant me, by venting higher than my Lot. 
Shall that be ſhut to Man, which to the Beaſt. 
Is open? or will God incenſe his Ire 
For ſuch a petty Treſpaſs, and not praiſe 
Rather your dauntleſs Virtue, whom the pain 
Of Death denounc'd, whatever Thing Death be, 
Deter'd not from atchieving what might lead 
To happier Life, Knowledge of Good and Evil; 
Of Good how juſt? of Evil, if what is Evil 
Be real, why not known, ſince eaſier ſhunn'd ; 
God therefore cannot hurtye, and be juſt; 
Not juſt, not God; nor fear'd then, nor obey'd:. 
Your fear of Death then removes the fear. 
Why then was this forbid ? why but to awe, 
Why but to keep you low and ignorant, | 
His Worthippers ; he knows that in the Day 
Ye eat thereof, your Eyes that ſeem fo clear, 
Yet are but dim, ſhall perfectly be then 
Open'd and clear'd, and ye ſhall be as Gods, 
Knowing both Good and Evil as they know, 
That ye ſhould be as Gods, ſince I as Man, 
Internal Man, is but proportion meet, | 


1 of. Brute human, ye of Human Gods, 
8 3 
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So ye ſhall die perhaps, by putting off 

Human, to put on- Gods, Death to be willrd, 
Though threaten'd, which no worſe than this can bring. 
And what are Gods that Man may not become 
As they, participating God-like Food ? 

Ihe Gods are firft, and that Advantage uſe 

On our Belief, that all from them proceeds; 

J queſtion it, for this fair Earth I ſee, 

Warm'd by the Sun, producing every kind, 

Them nothing: If they all Things, who enclos'd 
Knowledge of Good and Evil in this Tree, 

That whoſo eats hereof, forthwith attains 
Wiſdom without their Leave : And wherein lies 
Th Offence; that Man ſhould thus attain to know ? 
What can your Knowledge hurt him, or this Tree 
Impart againſt his Will if all be his ? 

Or is it Envy, and can Envy dwell 

In Heav'nly Breaſts? theſe, and many mbre 

_ Cauſes import your Need of this fair Fruit. 
Goddeſs humane, reach then, and freely taſſe. 


pre -- (Ge- Gee. G. 
CAS SJ Us tempting B RUT US. 


RUTUS, I do obſerve you now of late 
I have not from your Eyes that Gentleneſs 
And Shew of Love, as I was wont to have; 
- You bear too ſtubborn and too ſt: ange a Hand 
Over your Friend, that loves you. 
It is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no ſuch Mirrors, as will turn 
Vour hidden Worthineſs into your Lye, 
That you might ſee your Shadow, I have heard, 
Where many of the beſt Reſpect in Rome 
(Except immortal Cæ ſar) ſpeaking of Brutus, 


And 
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And groaning underneath this Age's Yoke 
Have wiſh'd, that noble Brutus had his Eyes. 
Then fince you know, you cannot ſee your-ſelf 
So well as by Reflection; I, your Glaſs, 

Will modeſtly diſcover to your-ſelf 

That of yourſelf, which yet you know not of : 
And be not jealous of me, gentle Brutus, 
Were I a common Laugher, or did uſe 

Io ſteal with ordinary Oaths my Love 

To every new Proteſter; if you know, 

That I do fawn on Men, and hug them hard, 
And after ſcandal them; of if you know, 
That I profeſs my-ſelf in banqueting 

To all the rout, then hold me dangerous, 
Honour is the Subje& of my Story, 

I cannot tell what You and other Men 
Think of this Life; but for my ſingle Self, 
1 had as lief not be, as live to be 

In awe of ſuch a Thing as I my-ſelf 

I was born free as Cæſar ; — ſo were Lou: 
We both have fed as well, and we can both 
Endure the Winter's Cold, as well as He: 
For once, upon a raw and guſty Day 

The troubled Tyber chafing with his Shores, 
Ca ſar ſays to Me Darit thou, Caſſius, now, 
Leap in with Me into this angry Flood, 

And ſwim to yonder Point?“ upon the Word, 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 

And bad him follow; fo indeed he did: 

The Torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 

With luſty finews, throwing it aſide, 

And ſtemming it with Hearts of Controverſy : 

But, ere we could arrive the Point propos'd, . 
C ſar cry'd, * Help me, Caſſius, or I fink ! „ | 
I, as Æntas our great e, 


Did, 
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Did, from the Flames of Troy, upon his Shoulder 
The old Anchiſes bear, ſo, from the Waves of Tyber, 


Did I the tired Cz/ar : And this Man 

Is now become a God; and Caſſius is 

A wretched Creature, and muſt bend his Body, 
If Czfar cateleſly but nod on him. 
He had a Feyer, when he was in Sparn ; 


And when the Fit was on him, I did mark , 


How he did ſhake ; Tis true, this God did ſhake : 


His coward Lips did from their Colour fly; _ 


And that fame Eye, whoſe Bend doth awe the World, 
Did loſe its Luſtre :—I did hear him groan : | 


Ay; and that Tongue of his, that bad the Romans 
Mark him, and write his Speeches in their Books ;— 
Alas! it cry'd,—* Give me ſome Drink, Titinius '— 


As a ſick Girl. —Ye Gods, it doth amaze me, 
A Man of ſuch a feeble Temper, ſhould 

So get the Start of the ma jeſtick World, 

And bear the Palm alone. 
Why, Man, He doth beltride the narrow World, 


Like a Coloſſus; and We, petty Men, 


Walk under his huge Legs, and peep about 
To find our-ſelves diſhonourable Graves. 
Men at ſometimes are Maſters of their Fates: 
The Fault, dear Brutus, is not in gg Stars, 


But in Our-felves, that we are Underlings. 


Brutus and Ceſar — What ſhould be in that Czar 2 
Why ſhould that Name be ſounded more than Your's ? 
Write them together ; your's is as fair a Name; 

Sound them, it doth become the Mouth as well; 
Weigh them, It is as heavy; conjure with 'em, 
Brutus will ſtart a Spirit as ſoon as Cæſar. 


Now, in the Names of all the Gods at once, 
Upon what Meat doth this our Cz/ar feed, 
That he is grown ſo great? 


Ae, thou art ſhan'd! 
Rome. 


0 „ „ 


Rome, thou haſt loft the Breed of noble Bloods ! 
When went there by an Age, ſince the great Flood, 
But it was fam'd with more than with One Man? 
When could they ſay, till now, that talk'd of Rome, 
That Her wide Walls encompaſt but One Man?“ 
Nou is it Rome indeed, and Room enough, 

When there is in it but One only Man, 
O! You and I have heard our Fathers ſay, 

© There was a Brutus once, Who would have brook'd 
The eternal Devil to keep his State f in Rome, 

6 Al _ as a King. 


eee VE c) e F N 
CAT o- e e V. 
[ By Mr. Abpisox. ] 


Caro alone, fitting in a thoughtful Peſture : In his 
Hand Plato's Book on the Immortality if the Sou: 
A drawn Sword on the Table. | 


£ 5 ouft be 60 PLaTo, thou reaſon'ſt well! 
Elſe, whence this pleaſing Hope, this fond Deſire, 
'This Longing after Immortality ; 
Or whence this ſecret Dread, and inward Horrour 
Of falling into Nought ? Why ſhrinks the Soul 
Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at Deſtruction? 
'Tis the Divinity, that ſtirs within us ; 
Tis Heaven itſelf, that points out an 8 
And intimates Eternity to Man. 
Eternity ! thou pleaſing, dreadful Thought! 
Through what Variety of untry'd Being, 
Through what new Scenes and Changes muſt we paſs! 
The wide, th' unbounded Proſpect lies before me; 
| 1 5 e 
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* But Shadows, Clouds, and Darkneſs reſt upon it. 


Here will I hold: If there's a Power above us, 

(And, that there is, all Nature cries aloud 

Through all her Works) Hz muſt delight in Virtue; 
And that, which he delights in, muſt be Happy. 


But When! or Where! --This World was made for CK SAR. 
I'm weary of Conjectures.— This & muſt end them.— 


Thus am I doubly arm'd; my Death and Life, 


My Bane and Antidote, are both before me : 


This * in a Moment brings me to an End; 
But This + informs me, I ſhall never die: 
'The Soul, ſecur'd in her Exiſtence, ſmiles 


At the drawn Dagger, and defies its Point. 
The Stars ſhall fade away, the Sun himſelf _ 
Grow dim with Age, and Nature ſink in Years ; 

But Thou ſhalt flouriſh in Immortal Youth; 
Unhurt amidſt the War of Elements, 


The Wreck of Matter and the Cruſh of Worlds, 


* The Sword, + The Book. 


MM MMM WORX 


PHOCIASs SOLILOQUY 


AREWEL, and think of Death!— Was i it not ſo? | 
Do Murderers then preach Mortality ? 
But, How to think of, what the Living know not, 
And the Dead cannot or elſe may not tell ? 
What art thou, O thou great myſterious Terrour! 


The Way to thee we know; Diſeaſes, Famine, 
Sword, Fire, and all thy ever- open Gates, 


Which Day and Night ſtand ready to receive us. 
But, what's ; beyond them ?—Who will draw that Veil? 


Let Death's not there: — No, *tis a Point of Time, 


The 
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| The Verge 'twixt Mortal and Immortal Being : 

It mocks our Thought! —On this fide, all is Life; 

And when we've reach'd it, in that very Inſtant. 
»Tis paſt the thinking of !—O! if it be 

The Pangs, the Throes, the agonizing Strugple, 


When Soul and Body part ; ſure I have felt it, 
And there's no more to fear, 


EXEXERERXELELEXERENEN 
HAMLETs $OLILO QUY. 


O RRE OR NOT To BE—That is the Queſtion, 
Whether 'tis nobler in the Mind, to ſuffer 
The Slings and Arrows of outrageous Fortune; 
Or to take Arms againſt a Sea of Troubles, 
And by oppoſing end them! To die ?—to fleep ;— 
No more :—and, by a ſleep, to ſay we end 
The Heart-ach and the thouſand natural Shocks 
That Fleſh is Heir to; tis a Conſummation 
Devoutly to be wiſh'd. —To die ?—to fleep.— 
To fleep ? Perchance to dream. —Ay, there's the Rub 
For, in that Sleep of Death what Dreams my come, 
When we have ſhuffled-off this mortal Coll ; 
Muſt give us Pauſe..——There's the ReſpeR, 
'That makes G of ſo long life. 
For who would bear the Whips and Scorns of Time, 
Th' Oppreſſor's Wrongs, the Proud Man's Contumely, 
The Pangs of deſpis'd Love, the Law's Delay, | 
'Th' Inſolence of Office, and the Spurns , 
That patient Merit of th' Unworthy takes; 495 
When he himſelf might his Quietus make, | 
With a bare Bodkin ? Who would Fardles bear, 
To groan and ſweat under a weary Life? 
But that the Dread of ſomething after Death, 


(That 
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(That undiſcover'd Country, from whoſe Bourne 
No Traveller returns) puzzles the Will; 


And makes us, rather bear thoſe Ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 

Thus Conſcience does make Cowards of us all: 
And thus the native hue of Reſolution 

Ts ficklied o'er with the pale caft of Thought; 


And Enterprizes of great Pith and Moment, 


With this Regard their Currents turn awry, 
And loſe the Name of Action, 


PP 


1A O exciting the Paſſion of JeaLovsy in 


OTHELLO. 


V Lord, you know, I lors you. 
For Michael Caſho ; 
I dare be ſworn (I think) that he is Honeſt. 
Men ſhould be, what they ſeem ; 


Or, thoſe that be not, would they might ſeem Knaves! 


Be what they ſeem. 


Why, then, I think Caſſib's an Honeſt Man. 


I do beſeech you, good my Lord! 
Think, I (perchance) am vicious in my Guels : 


As, I confeſs, it is my Nature's Plague 


To ſpy into Abuſe: and oft! my Jealouſy 


Shapes Faults that are not. I entreat you then, 
From one who ſo imperfectly conjects, 


Your Wiſdom would not build your-ſelf a Trouble, 
Out of my ſcattering and unſure Obſervance ! 

It were not for your Quiet, nor your Good, 
Nor for my Manhood, Honeſty, and Wiſdom, 

To let you know my Thoughts. 

Good Nas in Man and Woman {dear my Lord) 


= 
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s the immediate Jewel of their Souls. 
Who fteals my Pur/e, ſteals Traſh ; tis Something, No- 
thing; 
*Twas Mine, 'tis his, and has been Slave to Thouſands 3 
But he that filches from me my Good Name, 
Robs me of That, which not enriches Him 
And makes me poor indeed, 
Oh, beware (my lord) of JeaLovsy ; 
It is a green-ey 'd Menſter, which doth mock 
The Meat it feeds on. That Cuckold lives in Bliſs, 
Who, certain of his Fate, loves not his Wronger: : 
But, oh, what damned Minutes tells He o'er, 
Who doats, yet doubts ; ſuſpects, yet ſtrongly loves! 
Poor and Content, is rich, and rich enough: 
But Riches endleſs, is as poor as Winter, 
To him, that ever fears he ſhall be poor. 
Good Heavy! the Souls of all wy Tribe defend 
From Fealouſy ! 
I'm glad of this; for now I ſhall have reaſon 
To ſhew the Live and Duty that I bear you, 
With franker ſpirit : Therefore, as Pm bound, 
Receive it from me. I ſpeak not yet of proof. 
Look to your Wife! Obſerve her well with Ca 
Wear your Eye, thus; not jealous, nor ſecure 
] would not have your free and noble Nature, 
Out of Self-bounty be abus'd; — Look to it! 
I know our Country Diſpoſition well : 
In Venice they do let Heav'n ſee the Pranks, 


'They dare not ſhew their Huſbands ; their beſt Con- 25 


ſcience 
Is not- to leav't undone, but keep's t 1 
She did deceive her Father, marrying Vou; 


And when ſhe ſeem'd to ſhake, and fear your Looks, 
She lov'd them moſt, 


5 * 


| 3 | She, 
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(He thought, 'twas e 


mine Honour; and have reſpec to my mine Honour, 
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She, that, fo young, could give-out ſuch a ſeeming, 


To ſeal her Father's Eyes up, cloſe as Oak ; 
Pur I'm much to 


blame. 
T humbly do beſeech you, Sir, your Pardon, 


For too-muclftoving you! 
I hope, you will conſider, what is ſpoken, - | 
Comes from my Love.—But, I do ſee, you're moy'd,— 


I am to pray you, not to ſtrain my Speech 

To groſſer Iſſues, nor to larger Reach, 

Than to Suſpicion. Should you do ſo, my Lord; 
My Speech would fall into ſuch vile Succeſs, 


As my Thoughts aim not at,—Cafſv's my n 


Friend. 

My Lord! I would, I might entreat your Honour, 

To ſcan this Thing no farther. Leave it to Time.— 
Although 'tis fit, that Caffo have his Place ; 


(For, ſure, he fills it up with great Ability ;) 


Yet, if you pleaſe to hold him off a while, 


. You ſhall by That perceive Him and his Means. 


Note, if your Lady ſtrain his Entertainment, 
With any ftrong or vehement Importunity ! 
Much will be ſeen in That.—In the mean Time, 
Let Me be thotght too-buſy in my Fears ; 


(As worthy Cauſe I have, to fear, I am :) 
And hold her free, I do beſeech your Honour, 


Shakeſpear. Othello. AQ 3. 


0 G oeh 


B R UT U-S's Oration on CASAR's Death. 


(Ountrymen, and Friends! Hear me, for my cauſe; 
and be filent, that ye may hear | Believe me, for 


that 


? 
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that you may believe] Cenſure me, in your Wiſdom ; 
and awake your Senſes, that ye may the better judge! 


If there be any in this Aſſembly, any dear F riend 


of Cæ ſar's; to them I ſay, that Brutus Love to Ceſar 
was no leſs than his.“ If then, that Friend demand, 

hy Brutus roſe againſt Ceſar , this is my Anſwer : 
Not, that I lov'd Cæſar leſs ; but, that I lov'd Rome 


0 


Free-men ? 
As Czſar lov'd me, I weep for him; ns he was for- 


tunate, I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I honour . 


him: but, as he was Ambitious, I ſlew him. There 
are, Tears for his Love, Joy for his Fortune, Honour 
for his Valour, and Death for his Ambition, 

Who is here ſo baſe, that would be a Bond- wan 7 


If any, ſpeak ;—for, him have I offended —Wha... 
is here ſo rude. that wonld nat he « Koman? — If 
any, ſpeak ; — for, him have I offended, — Who is 


here ſo vile, that will not love his Country /—If any, 


ſpeak ;—for, him have I offended. —I pauſe for a re- 


ply.—vince none is made, then none have I offended. 


I have done no more to Cæſar, than ye ſhall do to 


Brutus. The Queſtion of his Death is enrolled in 


the Capitol: His Glory not extenuated, wherein he 


was worthy ; nor his ences enforced, for which: he 
ſuffered Death. 


Here comes the Body, mourned by Mark Antony : 


who, though he had no hand in his Death, ſhall re- : 


ceive the benefit of his Dying, a place in the Com- 
mon-wealth; as which of you ſhall not ?—With this 


I depart ; that, as I ſlew my beſt Lover, for the Good 
of Rome; I have the ſame Dagger for my ſelf, when 


it ſhall pleaſe my Country to need My Death. 
Shakeſpear. Tulius Ceſar. Act. 3. 


H 2 ANTONYs 


1 | 


Ly 
| — — 


more, Had ye rather, Cefar were living, and die 
all Slaves; than, that e were dead, and live all 


——— 
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Riends, Romans, Countrymien, lend me your Ears! 
I come, to bury Ce/ar, not to praiſe him. 

The Evil, that Men do, lives after them; 
'The Good is oft interred with their Bones : 
So let it be with Cæſar ! 7 

'The noble Brutus 
Hath told you, Cæſar was Amblious.: 
If it were ſo, it was a grievous Fault; 
And prievouſly hath Cæſar anſwer'd it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the reſt, 
(For Brutus is an honourable man, 
So are they all, all honourable men) 

Come I, to ſpeak in Cz/ar's funeral. 


11. wr me Friend, faithful and juſt to me : 
But Brutus ſays, IIC was Aunbitious 


And Brutus is an honourable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to fene, 
Whoſe ranſom did the general Coffers fill; 
Did this in Cæ ſar ſeem Ambitious? 
When that the poor have cry'd, Cæ ſar hath wept: 
Ambition ſhould be made of fterner ſtuff: 
Yet Brutus fays, He was Ambitious ;” 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
Ve all did ſee, that on the Lupercal _ 
I thrice preſented him a kingly Crown, 
Which he did thrice refuſe. Was this Ambition? 
Vet Brutus ſays, He was Ambitious ;} | 
And fure, He is an honourable man. 
T ſpeak not, to diſprove what Brutus ſpoke ; 
But here I am to ſpeak, what I do know., 
Ye all did love him once, not without cauſe ; 
What cauſe with-holds you then, to mourn for Aim! 
| O Judgment 1 


we 
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O Judgment! thou art fled to brutiſh Beaſts, 
And Men have loſt their Reaſon !—Bear with me! 
My Heart is, in the coffin there, with Cæſar; 
And I muſt pauſe, till it come back to me. 
But Yeſterday the Word of Cæ ſar might 
Have ſtood, againſt the World: now lies He there; 3 
And none ſo poor, to do him reverence. 
O maſters! If I were diſpoſed, to ſtir 
Your hearts and minds to Mutiny and Rage; 
I ſhould do Brutus wrong, and Caſſius wrong; 
Who, ye all know, are honourable men. 
TI will not do them wrong: I rather chuſe 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myſelf and you, 
Than I will wrong ſuch honourable men. 
But here's a Parchment, with the Seal of Cz/ar ; 
I found it in his cloſet : 'tis his Will. 
Let but the Commons hear this Teſtament, 
Which (pardon me) I do not mean to read ; 
And they would go, and kiſs dead C#/ar's Wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his ſacred Blood. 
Yea, beg a Hair of him for memory ; 
And dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it (as a rich Legacy) | 
Unto their Iſſue, © 
Have Patience, gentle Friends! I muſt not read it. 
It is not meet ye know how Cz/ſar lov'd you: 
Ye are not wood, ye are not ſtones, but Men : 
And being Men, hearing the Will of Cz/ar ; 
It will enflame you, it will make you mad :. 
"Tis good ye know not, that ye are his Heirs, 
For, if you ſhould, =O, what would come of it! $ 
Will ye be patient? Will ye ſtay a While! 7 5 
Pye overſhot my ſelf, to tell you of it. 
I fear, I wrong the honourable men, | 
Whoſe daggers have ſtabb'd Cz/ar ;] do fear it. 


H 3 
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Ye will compel me then, to read the Will: 
Then make a ring about the corps of , 
And let me ſhew you Him, that made the Will. 
Shall I defcend ? And will ye give me leave? 

If ye have tears, prepare to ſhed them now ! 
Ve all do know this Mantle, I remember _ 
The firſt time ever Cæſar put it on; 

Twas on a ſummer's evening in his tent: 

That day he overcame the Nervii. | 
Look! In this place, ran Caffus's Dane: FEAT — 
See, what a Rent the envious Caſta made 
Through this, the well beloved Brutus ſtabb'd; 
And, as he pluck'd his curſed Steel away, 5 
Mark, how the Blood of Czfar follow'd it — 

As ruſhing out of doors, to be reſolv'd, 

If Brutus ſo unkindly knock'd, or no! 

For Brutus, as ye know, was Cæ ſar's Angel: 
Judge, O ye gods! how Cæ ſar lov'd him! 

This was the moſt unkindeſt cut of all; 

For, when the noble Cæſar ſaw him ſtab ; 
Ingratitude, more ſtrong than traitors arms, 

Quite vanquiſh'd him: then burſt his mighty Aſeart; 
And, in his Mantle muffling up his face, 


-—Even at the baſe of Pompey's ſtatue, 


(Which all the while ran blood) great Cæ ſar fell. 
O what a Fall was there, my Countrymen! 
Then J, and ye, and all of us fell down; 
Whilſt bloody Treaſon flouriſh'd over us. 
O, now ye weep; and, [ perceive, ye feel 
The dint of Pity: theſe are gracious drops. 
Kind fouls! What, weep ye, when ye but behold 
Our C2/ar's. Veſture wounded ?——Look ye here! 
Here is himſelf, marr'd (as ye ſee) by traitors. 
Good Friends, ſweet Friends! Let me not ſtir you up, 
To ach a ſudden flood of Kin 5 


They 
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They, that have done this deed, are honourable.— 
What private Griefs they have (alas!) 1 know not, 
That made them do it; they are wiſe and honourable ; 
And will, no doubt, with reaſons anſwer you. 
I come not, Friends, to ſteal away your, Hearts : 
I am no Orator, as Brutus i is; 
But, as ye know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend; and That they know full well, 
Who give me public leave to ſpeak of him: 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth ; 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of feech, 
To ftir men's blood: TI only ſpeak right on. 
I tell you that, which ye yourſelves do know : 
_ dhew you ſweet Cz/ar's wounds; poor, poor, dumd 
mouths! 

And bid them ſoak for me : but were I Br 195 
And Brutus Antony; there were an Antony, 
Wou'd ruffle-up your ſpirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cæſar; that ſhould move 
The Stones of Rome, to riſe in Mutiny, 

Why, Friends! Ye go to do, ye know not what |= 
Wherein hath C#/ar thus deſerv'd your loves ?— 
Alas ye know not,—l muſt tell you then. — 
Ye have forgot the Will I told you of — 

Here is the Will, and under Cz/ar”s Seal. 
To every Roman Citizen he gives, 
To every ſeveral man, ſeventy-five Drachma's. 
Moreover, he hath left you, all his walks, 
His private arbors, and new planted orchards, 
On this ſide Tiber; He hath left them you, 
And to your heirs for ever; Common pleaſures, _ 
To walk abroad, ang recreate yourſelves. — | 
Here was a Ceſar : when comes ſuch another? 


Fpake/peer. Fulius Ca jor: Act 3. 


MAC B E T H. 
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To plague th laventor.: 
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F it were done, when* tis done; then 'twere well, 


It were done quickly: if th' Aſſaſſination 
Could trammel up the Conſequence, and catch 


With its ſurceaſe, Succeſs ; that but this Blow 


Might be the Be-all and the End-all ;——Here, 
(Ev'n here, upon this Bank and Shoal of Time) 
We'd jump the life to come. —But, in theſe caſes, 


We {till have Judgment here, that we but teach 


Bloody Inſtructions; which, being taught, return 
-Even-handed JUSTICE 
Returns th' Ingredients of our poiſon'd chalice 

To our own lips. 


Sale per Macbeth. AQ 1 E 
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TPON the Kins ! Let us our Lives, our Souls, 
Our Debts, our careful Wives, our Children, | 
and 
Our Sins, lay on the King - He muſt bear all” 
O hard condition, and twin-born with Greatneſs, 
Subject to breath of ev'ry fool; whoſe ſenſe 
No more can feel, but his own wringing! 
What infinite Heart-eaſe muſt Kings neglet, 
Which private men enjoy? And what have Kings, 
Which Privates have not too, ſave Ceremony, 
Save general Ceremony? 
And what art Thou, thou Idol, CEREMHONY? 
What kind of God art thou; that ſuffer'ſt more 
Of mortal Griefs, than do thy Worſhippers? 
| | | | 55 = Art 
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| Art thou aught elſe, but Place, Degree, and Form, 


Creating Awe and Fear in other men? 


Wherein Thou art leſs happy, being ear d, 

Than they in fearing. 

What drink'ſt thou oft, 0 4 of 3 freer; 

But poiſon'd Flatt'ry ? O be ſick, great Greatneſs, 

And bid thy Ceremony give thee cure! 

Think'ſt thou, the fiery Fever will go out, 

With Titles blown from Adulation? 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending? 

Can'ſt thou, when thou command'ſt the Beggar s Knee 

Command the Health of it? _ 
"Tis not the Balm, the Scepter, and the Ball, 

The Sword, the Mace, the Crown imperial, 

The enter-tiſſued Robe of gold and pearl; 

The farſed Title, running fore the King, 

The Throne, he ſits on; nor the tide of Pomp, 

Which beats upon the high ſhoar of this world: 

No, not all theſe thrice gorgeous Ceremonies; 

Not all theſe, laid in bed okieftical, 

Can ſleep fo ſoundly; as the wretched Slave ; 

Who, with a Body filbd and vacant Mind, 

Gets him to reſt, cramm'd with diſtreſsful bread ; 

And follows ſo the ever-running year, 

With profitable labour, to his grave : | 

And—(but for Ceremony )—ſuch a Wench: 

Winding up days with toil and nights with 3 

Flath the fore-hand and vantage of a KING. 

N Hen. V. Act. 4 Sc. 5: 
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The Speech of Gaucacus the General of the Cale- 
donii " in which he exhorts the army he had aſſem- 
bled, in order to expel the Romans, to light valiant- 


ly againſt their Foes under Jul. Agricola. [ Corn. 
Tacit. VI r. J. As Ric. 


1 5 eee and FrLLOW-SOLDIERS! 
HEN I conſider the Cauſe, for which we have 
drawn our Swords, and the Neceſſity of ſtrik- 

ing an effetual Blow, before we ſheath them again, I 

feel joyful Hopes ariſing in my Mind, that this Day an 

. 6pening ſhall be made for the Reſtoration of Britiſh Li- 

berty, and for ſhaking off the infamous Yoke of Roman 

Slavery. Caledonia is yet free. The all. -graſping 

Power of Rome has not yet been able to ſeize our Li- 

berty. But it is only to be preſerved by Valour. By 

Flight it cannot : for the Sea confines us ; and that the 

more effectually, as being poſſeſſed by the Fleets of the 

Enemy. As it is by Arms, that the Brawe acquire im- 

mortal Fame, fo it is by Arms, that the ſordid muit de- 

fend their Lives and Properties, or Joſe them. You are 
the very Men, my Friends, who have hitherto ſet Bounds 
to the unmeaſurable Ambition of the Romans, In con- 
| ſequence of your inhabiting the more inacceſſible Parts 
of the Iſland, to which the Shores of thoſe Countries 
on the Continent, which are enſlaved by the Romans, 
are inviſible, you have hitherto been free from the 
common Diſgrace, and the common Sufferings. You 
lie almoſt out of the Reach of Fame itſelf. But you 
| muſt not expect to enjoy this untroubled Security any 
longer, unleſs you ir yourſelves ſo effetually, as to 


- i. Phe Caledoail were, according to Ptolomy, the Inhabitants of 
the interior Parts of what before the Union was called Scotland, 
now North- Britain. 


put 
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put it out of the Power of the Enemy to ſearch out 
your Retreats, and diſturb your Repoſe. If you do not, 
Curioſity alone will ſet them a prying, and they will con- 


clude, that there is ſomewhat worth the Labour of con- 


quering, in the interior Parts of the Iſland, merely be- 
cauſe they have never ſeen them. What is little known 
is often coveted, becauſe ſo little known. And you are 
not to exhect, that you ſhould eſcape the Ravage of the 
general Plunderers of Mankind, by any Sentiment of 
| Moder ation in them. When the Countries, which are 
more acceſſible, come to be ſubdued, they will then force 
their Way into theſe, which are Harder to come at, 
And if they ſhould conquer the dry Land, over the 
 avbole World, they will then think of carrying their 
Arms beyond the Ocean, to ſee, whether there are not 
certain unknown Regions, which they may attach, and 
reduce under Subjection to the Roman Empire. For we 
ſee, that if a Country is thought to be powerful in 
Arms, the Romans attack it, becauſe the Conqueſt will 
be glorious ; if inconfiderable in the military Art, be- 
cauſe the Victory will be eaſy; if rich, they are drawn 
thither by the Hope of Plunder; if poor, by the Defire 
of Fame. The Eaſt and Weſt, the South and the North, 


the Face of the whole Earth, is the Scene of their mili= 


tary Atchievements; the World is too litile for their 
Ambition, and their Avarice. They are the only Nat i- 

on ever known to be equally deſirous of conquering a 
poor Kingdom as a rich one. Their ſupreme Jay ſeems 
to be ravaging, fighting, and ſhedding of Blood; and 
when they have unpeopled a Region, fo that there are 
none left alive able to bear Arms, they fay, they have ; 
given Peace to that Country. | 


Nature itſelf has peculiarly endeared to all men, 
their Viwes, and their Children. But it is known to 


Ju, my benen that the conquered Youth are 
| daily 
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daily draughted off to ſupply the Deficiencies in the Ro- 
man Army. The Wiwes, the Siſters, and the Daugh- 
ters of the conquered are either expoſed to the Violence, 
or at lealt corrupted by the Arts of theſe cruel Spoilers. 
The Fruits of our Induſtry are plundered, to make up 
the Tributes impoſed on us by oppreſſive Awarice. Bri- 
tons ſow their fields; and the greedy Romans reap them. 
Our very Bodies are worn out in carrying on their mi- 
litary Works ; and our Toils are rewarded by them with 
Abuſe and Stripes. Thoſe who are born to Slavery, are 
bought and maintained by their maſters. But this unhap- 
py Country pays for being enſlaved, and feeds thoſe who 
enſlawe it. And our Portion of Diſgrace is the hittereſt, 
as the Inhabitants of his land are the laſt, who have 
fallen under the galling Yoke, Our native Bent againſt 
Tyranny, is the Offence, which moſt ſenſibly irritates 
thoſe lordly Uſurpers. Our Diftance from the Seat of 
Government, and our natural Defence by the ſurround- 
ing Ocean, render us obnoxious to their Suſpicions : for 
' they know, that Britons are born with an inſtinctive 
Love of Liberty; and they conclude, that we muſt be 
naturally led to think of taking the Advantage of our 
detached Situation, to iſengage ourſelves one T: ime or 
other, from their Oppreſſion. | 
Thus, my Countrymen, and Fellow ſoldiers, ſuſped- 
ed and hated, as we ever muſt be by the Romans, there 
is no Proſped of our enjoying even a tolerable State of 
Bondage under them. Let us-then, in the Name of 
all that is ſacred, and Defence of all that is dear to 
us, reſolve to exert ourſelves, if not for Glory, at leaſt 
for Safety ; if not in Vindication of Britiſh Honour, at 
leaſt in Defence of our Lives. How near were the Bri- 
gantes * to ſhaking off the Yoke — led on too by a Mo- 


* The Brigantes, according to Ptolomy, inbabited what is 18 
called Yorkſhire, the Biſhoprick of Durham, &c. 


man ? 
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man? They burnt a Roman Settlement : they attached 
the dreaded Roman Legions in their Camp. Had not 


partial Succeſs drawn them into a fatal Security, the 


Buſineſs was done. And ſhall not eve, of the Caledo- 
nian Region, whoſe Territories are yet free, and whoſe 
Strength entire, ſhall we not, my Fellow-ſoldiers, at- 
tempt ſomewhat, which may ſhew theſe foreign Ra- 
wagers, that they have more to do than they think of, 
| before they be Mafters of the whole Iſland 

But, after all, awho are theſe mighty Romans? Are 


they Gods; or mortal Men, like ourſelves * Do we not 


ſee, that hey fall into the ſame Errors, and Weakneſſes 
as others £ Does not Peace effeminate them? Does not 
Abundance debauch them? Does not Wantonneſs ener- 
vate them ? Do they not even go to Exceſs in the moſt 
unmanly Vices ? And can you imagine, that they, who 
ate remarkable for their Vices, are.likewile remarkable 
for their Valaur? What, then, do we dread? — Shall 
I rell you the very Truth, my Fellow-foldiers ? It is by 


© Means of our inteſtine Diviſions, that the Romans have 


gained ſo great Advantages over us. They turn the 
Miſmanagements of their Enemies to their own Praiſe. 


They boaſt of what they hawe done, and ſay nothing of 
what we might hade done, bad we been ſo wwi/e, as to 


unite againſt them. 


What is this for miduble Roman ar my? Is it not com- 


poſed of a Mixture of People from different Countries; 
ſome more, ſome 4%, diſpaſed to Military Atchieve- 


ments ; ſome more, ſome leſs, capable of bearing Fa- 
tigue and Hardſbip 2 They keep together, while they 5 


are ſucceſsful. Attack them with Vigor: diſtreſs them: 
you will fee them more diſunited among themſelves, 
than ave are now. Can any one imagine, that Gauls, 
Germans, and, with Shame TI muſt add, Britons, 


who baſely lend, for a Time, their Limbs, and their 


[ Lives, 
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| Lives, to build up foreign Tyranny ; can one imagine, 
that theſe will not be longer Enemies, than Slaves? or 
that ſuch an Army is held together by Sentiments of 
Fidelity, or Affection? No: the only Bond of Union 
among them is Fear. And, whenever Terror ceaſes to 
awork upon the Minds of that mixed Multitude, they, 
who now fear, will then hate, their tyrannical Maſters. ' 
On our Side there is every poſſible Incitement to Valour. 
'The Roman Courage is not, as ours, inflamed by the 
Thought of Wives and Children if Danger of falling 
into the Hands of the Enemy. The Romans have no 
Parents, as we have, to reproach them, if they ſhould 
deſert their infirm old Age. They have no Country here 
to fight for. They are a motley Colledion of Foreigners, 
in a Land wholly unknown to them, cut off from their 
native Country, hemmed in by the ſurrounding Ocean, 
and given, I hope, a Prey into our Hands, without all 
Poſſibility of Eſcape. Let not the Sound of the Roman 
Name affright your Ears. Nor let the Glare of Gold 
and Silver, upon their Armour, dazzle your Eyes. It 
is not by Gold, or Silver, that Men are either wounded, 
or defended ; though they are rendered a richer Prey to 
the Conquerors. Let us boldly attack this diſunited 
Rabble. We ſhall find among themſelves, a Reinforce- 
ment to our Army. The degenerate Britons, who are 
incorporated into their Forces, will, through Shame of 
their Country's Cauſe deſerted by them, quickly leade 
the Romans, and come over to us, The Gauls, re- 
membering their former Liber 'ty, and that it was the Ro- 
mans who deprived them of it, will. forſake their Ty- 
rants, and join the Aertors of Freedom. The Ger- 
mans who remain in their Army, will follow the Ex- 
_ ample of their Countrymen, the Uſipiz, who ſo lately 
deſerted. And what will there be then, to fear? A few 
balf-garriſoned Forts ; a few municipal Towns inhabit. 

ed 
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ed by worn-out old Men ; 3 Diſcord univerſally prevailing, . 


occaſioned by Tyranny in thoſe who ſhould obey. On 
our Side, an Army united in the Cauſe of their Country, 
their Wives, their Children, their aged Parents, their 
Liberties, their Lives. At the Head of this Army — 
I hope I do not offend againſt Modefty in ſaying, there 
is a General ready to exert all his Abilities, ſuch as 
they are, and to hazard his £984 in leading you to Vic- 
tory, and to Freedom. 

I conclude, my Countrymen, and Fellow-ſoldiers, 


by putting you in mind, that on your Behaviour this 


Day depends your future Enjoyment of Peace and Liber- 
ty, or your Subjection to a tyrannical Enemy, with all its 
grievous Conſequences, When, therefore, you come 

to engage—think of your Anceſtors,—and think of your 
Pofterity. 


NM. B. The Tralick 3 in this Speech, is to be conſider- 
ed as a Direction to the Speaker, in his Delivery. 


EXEXEXEXEAENERENEXER ; 
. 1 N. 
Dix EC TIONS for Sr EAKIN E. 


"PEAK the Speech (I pray you) as I pronounc'd it 
to you, trippingly on the tongue: But, if you 
mouth it, as many of our Speakers do, I had as lieve 
the Town-crier had ſpoken my Lines. And do not 
ſaw the Air too. much with your Hand thus; but uſe 
all gently : for, in the very Torrent, Tempeſt, and (as 
I may ſay) Whirl-wind of your Paſſion, you muſt ac- 
quire and beget a Temperance, that may give it 
Smoothneſs.— Oh, it offends me to the Soul, to hear a 
robuſtous Periwig-pated Fellow tear a Paſſion to tatters, 
175 | | 5 to 
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to very Rags, to Tplit the Ears of the Groundlings ; 


who (for the moiſt part) are capable of nothing, but 


inexplicable Dumb-ſhows and Noiſe: I would have 
ſuch a fellow whipt, for o'er-doing Termagant ; it aut- 
herods Herod, Pray you, avoid it 

Be not too-tame neither: but letyour-own Diſcreti- 
on be your Tutor, Suit the Action to the Word, the 


Word to the Action; with this ſpecial Obſervance, that 


you o'er-ſtep not the Modeſty of Nature: for any thing, 
ſo over-done, is from the purpoſe of Speaking. Now 
This, over-done or come tardy off, though it make the 
Unſkilful laugh, cannot but make the Judicious grieve ; 


the Cenſure of which One, muſt (in your Allowance) 
o'er- way a whole Crowd of others, 
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